





Help Meet Kentucky’s NEA Goal 
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The rapt expressions on the faces of fifth and sixth graders 
at Jeffersontown School testify to the interest generated by 
the Jefferson County Schools project in Educational Television. 
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Make 
Group Insurance 
Your 
Association 
Welfare Project 
This Year 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


Special Offer for Kentucky Teachers 
360 FRANCIS BLDG. € LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PHONE JU 4-0692 


HOME OFFICE: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Calendar of Events 


Feb. 15-19: Annual Convention, 
National Association of Secondary 
Schoo! Principals, Indianapolis. 

Feb. 16-23: Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 20-22: United Business 
Education Association, Chicago; 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 22: National Council of 
Elementary Science, Chicago. 

Feb. 22-25: Regional Conven- 
tion, AASA, ‘St. Louis. 

Feb. 23-24: Southern Association 
for Physical Education for College 
Women, Louisville. 

Feb. 25-28: Southertf Association 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Louisville. 

Mar. 2-5: Association for, Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

Mar. 2-6: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Seattle, Wash. 


Mar. 16-22: National Library 
Week. 


Mar. 19-25: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Los Angeles. 


Mar. 20-21: National Intramural 
Association, Louisville. 

Mar. 22-26: Annual Convention, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Philadelphia. 

Mar. 30-April 3: Western Arts 
Association Convention, Louisville. 


Mar. $1-April 3: Annual Conven- 
tion, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, St. Louis. 


April 6-11: Study Conference, 
Association for Childhood Interna- 
tional (ACET), Atlantic City. 

April 9-11: Annual Convention, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 

June 21-24: Student NEA Work- 
shop, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 22-24: National Association: 
of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 24-28: Thirteenth Annual 
NCTEPS Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 29-July 4: Annual Conven- 


tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 
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American Seating Company. 
Benson Barrett 
Charles A. Bennett Company 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Department of the Army. 
Erickson Tours 
Ginn and Company 
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D. C. Heath and Company. 
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Row, Peterson & Company. 
Society for Visual Education. 
State Finance Company. 
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Teachers Placement Service 
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Washington National Insurance Co 
World Book Company 
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BIRD ¥ MOBILE 
education with fun 


‘This fascinating mobile 
of 21 American birds 

is in beautiful true-color. 
With swing and motion, 


birds seem to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 
from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 


When hung, this delightful BIRD 
MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 
extra room as it can swing in a 
window or in an un-used corner. 
It’s fun to string up. The string 
and simple directions go with it. 
But most fun of all, to the child, 
is getting toknow the birds. They 
are in clear, brilliant color—easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristics accompany mobile. 
Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
start, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed’ vireo. 


To get Bird MOBILE, described, send 
name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. 8, 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5. Postage prepaid. 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little energy boost 
and the chewing helps ease tension 











Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Hlinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 





TEACHERS! WIN A FREE/P 


...OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP | '" 
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FIPARIS VACATION FOR 2 





IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 


AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

.. see thé Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 

Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 


in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 


like American Seating school furniture because...” 


And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable ... 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 
i = A Ee 


: ® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
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GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 





VIA 


BELGIAN Word AIRLINES 


SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 


of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! - 








BENNETT BOOKS 


YOUTH at the WHEEL 


Brand new (1958) comprehensive, skillfully 
written and lavishly illustrated . .. the outstand- 
ing driver training text with superb interest and 
appeal! Conveys the tremendous importance of 
driver training by motivating, dramatic copy; with 
nearly 700 big, powerful illustrations; and a superb 
sequence to give impact and realism to driver train- 
ing. Experts from every field assist the instructor- 
author to write this unparalleled independent school 
text. Has teacher key and complete discussion and 
test material. Get a copy and prove to yourself it’s 
truly the FINEST! GLENN $3.60 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Highly recommended for the classroom teacher as 
a as art teachers, consultants, parents and ad- 
ministrators. Contains comprehensive reports on 
actual classroom experiences from kindergarten 
through grade 6. Explains problems of arousing 
interest in art expression, achieving results with 
creative growth through art, judging children’s art 
roductions on their own level, etc. Outstanding! 
udsen & Christensen $4.80 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 


NEW! 1958 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS-BOOK 2 


The perfect sequel and companion-book to the tre- 
mendously popular Homemaking for Teenagers, 
Book 1. Continuing from Book 1, the most compe- 
tent and well-known homemaking authors add this 
text towards making home economics an integrated 
ng coco in the schools. For grades 9 through 12, 
it demands your examination. McDermott & 
Nicholas—Pre-publication 


INTRODUCING... 


LYNDLE 
BARNES 


Principal 
Reidland 
High School 
Paducah 


PRESIDENT, FIRST DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





INTRODUCING ... 


RICHARD 
HOPKINS 


Teacher 


McLean County 
Schools 


Calhoun 


PRESIDENT, SECOND DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Please Note 


1958 Delegates 

Those who have been chosen to 
represent their local school districts 
in the 1958 Delegate Assembly, 
April 9-11 in Louisville, are listed 
on pages 17-21. 


Classroom Teachers 

The second issue of the Class. 
room Teacher Bulletin appears on 
pages 13-16. It is edited by Mrs, 
Hattie Glenn and Mrs. Helen Van 
Curon and contains items of jp. 
terest to every teacher. 


District Presidents 

Photos of the eleven district edu- 
cation association presidents are 
scattered over several pages of this 
issue as a means of brightening up 
the magazine and of aiding mem- 
bers to know their leaders better, 


TV, Understanding, Salaries 
Jefferson County’s project in Ed- 

ucational Television is described on 

pages 8-9; a unit on Understanding 


Other People is explained on page - 


10; and Salary Scheduling is dis- 
cussed on pages 11-12. 











Examine THESE WIDELY 


ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS Now! 





HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS, Book 1 


ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE 
MAKING 


DRESS 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


FREE Personality Self-check Test 
for Driver Education 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
Publishers 


Textbook Since 1899 
7047 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 


——— 
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A. P. GIANNINI 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


JAMES OGLETHORPE 
JESSIE FREMONT 


publisher 


730 North Meridian Street 





“THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


in the special School Edition 


The first ninety volumes in this nationally recognized series were 
available in the special School Edition as of January 2, 1957. Eight 
further volumes in the School Edition were published as of January 


@ Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 
@ “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
@ Reading level, grade 4. Interest range, grades 4-8 


@ Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading — independent, 
remedial or corrective, special education, school library 


@ Per volume: List Price, $1.52; Net School Price, $1.14, f.o.b. 


Feel free to request School Edition literature and order blanks. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Inc. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
SITTING BULL 
VIRGINIA DARE 
WALTER REED 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Derectors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 


Term Expires 
Mitchell Davis, President, 
Glasgow April 11, 1958 
Virginia Murrell, First Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Avenue, 
BL OVEN asstneecakcsssrecese April 11, 1958 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, Second Vice 
President, 112 Pines Drive, Henderson 
April 11, 1958 
DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz.......June 80, 1960 


1959 
1960 


1959 





R. B. Piper, Russellville....June 30, 
Talton K. Stone, 
Elizabethtown 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 
Jefferson, Louisville 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2; 
Paris June 80, 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 
College, Morehead ........ June 80, 
Ira Bell, Monticello............ June 80, 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, 
Covington 


1959 
1959 


1959 
1958 





1959 
, 1960 

1958 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth St., 

Lexington, Ex officio......April 11, 1958 


STAFF 

J.M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Consultant for 
Professional Services 

Verne P. Horne, Director of 
Public Relations 

N. B. McMillian, Director of Research 
and Information 





Officers of 
District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Lyndle Barnes, Route 4, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 

SECOND DISTRICT 


CT 
ua. Claude Hightower, Elkton 
. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut 
Street, Seciaes Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Allen Cash, Bloomfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Roy Dorsey, LaGrange 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 
Goddard Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Garland Purdom, Gravel Switch 
Seeretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Hubert Hume, Maysville 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Knuckles, Brooksville 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk 
Pike, Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Willie Hendrickson, Pineville 


Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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Satellites, Schools and Survival 


ARTICLES 


Lincoln Key Award to Be Presented 

First Claim Is Paid by KEA Life Plan 

A Front Row Seat for Every Child 
Teaching Understanding of Other People 
Ten Trends in Teacher Salary Schedules 


N. B. McMillian 
Kenneth Lam 
Margery Settle 
Eric Rhodes 


FEATURES 


Classroom Teacher Bulletin 
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The Elementary Principal 


Glenn and Van Curon 


Mrs. Katherine Moore 
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Book Looks 
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Editorial Page 





Satellites, Schools 


And Survival 


Vice-President Richard M. Nix- 
on, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D-Tex), H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
James R. Killian, Jr., Charles Van 
Doren, and William G. Carr will 
make up the all-star cast of “Satel- 
lites, Schools, and Survival,” NEA’s 
upcoming half-hour television 
newsdrama prepared as part of the 
Association’s expanded public re- 
lations program. 

Mr. Van Doren, of “Twenty-One” 
fame, will serve as the narrator of 
this documentary on U. S. schools 
past, present, and future. 

Vice-President Nixon’s portion of 
the program, which has been filmed 
by Telenews, will deal with the 
individual parent's personal respon- 
sibility for improving the quality of 
his child’s education, while Senator 
Johnson will give his ideas about 
the role that education plays in 
national defense. 

Mr. Gaither, who is chairman of 
the board of the Ford Foundation, 
will be making his first television 
appearance since the news of the 
widely-discussed “Gaither Report” 
hit the headlines. 

Dr. Killian, Special Assistant to 
President Eisenhower for Science 
and Technology, will voice his con- 
victions on the need for “invigorat- 
ing our science education,” while 


Dr. Carr, the NEA’s Executive 
Secretary, will give his answers to 
some of the criticisms now being 
hiirled at schools from many quar- 
ters. 

NEA is currently working with 
state education associations on 
widest possible distribution of the 
film to local television outlets. 

This is a project of major propor- 
tions but is only one of a number 
of evidences of stepped-up public 
relations activity by the NEA. 
Likewise, public relations is only 
one of a number of areas in which 
the NEA has expanded its program. 
Research, legislation, teacher wel- 
fare, field work, publications—all 
are receiving increased emphasis 
as a result of the dues increase 
voted at Philadelphia last year. 

The services of NEA, including 
the expanded services recently 
launched, cost each member less 
than a three-cent stamp per day. 
This is “Special Delivery” service 
at regular postal rates—the services 
we need, delivered to us at the 
time and place where they count 
most. 

If you haven't added your 
strength to this, the largest pro- 
fessional organization in the world, 
why not use the blank below and 
join the NEA. Youll be doing 
yourself the best possible favor and 
will be aiding the cause of educa- 
tion generally. Do it NOW! 


FOURTEEN THOUSAND ON NEA’S ROLL 


IS KENTUCKY'S PROFESSIONAL GOAL 


Hey Folks — Wait for me 
| I want to join the NEA, too! 


1 enclose $10 for annual dues 


My name is. 





Mailing address_ 








| teach at. 





1 am (am not) a member of KEA. 


Mail to KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
2303 SOUTH THIRD, LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


School in 


District. 
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INTRODUCING ... 


MRS. CLAUDE 
HIGHTOWER 


Supervisor 
Todd County 
Schools 
Elkton 


PRESIDENT, THIRD DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


| KEA-NEA 
Four. Koll 


These districts have reported 100% 
membership in the KEA. Those printed 
in capital letters are also 100% in NEA. 


PAID 


Counties 
Breckinridge Grayson 
Powell 


Independent 
CORBIN RUSSELL 
RICHMOND GEORGETOWN 
Leitchfield 











Help Us Help You 


If your enrollment slip was slow 
in coming in, or if for any other 
reason you failed to receive copies 
of the Journal for any previous 
month, please notify the Journal 
office and back copies will be sup- 
plied as long as they last. 

If, during the year, your address 
changes, please notify the Journal 


_ Office so that you will continue to 


receive your copy of the magazine. 


Also check the label on the back 
of your Journal. If your name is 
misspelled or the address is incor- 
rect, let us know.—The Editor. 





INTRODUCING ... 


ALLEN 
CASH 


Nelson County 
Schools 


Bloomfield 


PRESIDENT, FOURTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Lincoln Key Award 
To Be Presented 
At KEA Convention 

Announcement has been made 
by J. Mansir Tydings of the Lincoln 
Foundation that the Lincoln Key 
Award will again be presented at 
the KEA Convention in April. Any- 
one desiring to suggest a worthy 
recipient of the award should 
send the nomination to Mr. 
Tydings, 1319 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2. 

Rules Governing The Award 


1. The Nature of the Award—Each 
year the Lincolm Key Award will be made 
during the KEA Convention. It shall be 
made to a member of the educational 
profession, or person having an associa- 
tion with the public schools. The award 
is named for a “Tall Kentuckian” who 
distinguished himself as a champion of 
freedom and full citizenship for all 
Americans. The award shall be made on 
the basis of the judgment of a committee 
appointed by the Board of Directors of 
KEA. All expenses involved shall be the 
responsibility of the Lincoln Foundation, 
Inc. In event of a tie, two awards may 
be given. 

2. The Committee of Judges — The 
award committee shall be comprised of 
a representative of the Board of Di- 
rectors of KEA (who shall serve as 
chairman), a Negro member of KEA, a 
representative of the State Department 
of Education, and a representative of the 
Board of Trustees of the Lincoln Founda- 
tion. They shall meet at least three 
months prior to the convention to con- 
sider candidates for the award, and again 
80 days before the award is made to 
make a ‘final decision. 


8. The Criteria for the Award—The 
following criteria shall apply in decid- 
ing to whom the award shall be pre- 
sented: (1) a practical demonstration and 
experience was involved, (2) the contri- 
bution was made through the ordinary 
function of the teacher, or school ad- 
ministrator, or community leader, (3) the 
incident or effort had far-reaching and 
positive influence, (4) the spirit of the 
project and the response to it brought 
into better focus the moral and spiritual 
values inherent in all human relationships. 


The Lincoln Key Award for the 


1956-57 school year was given to 
Mary Elizabeth Reuter, first-grade 


teacher in the Nicholas Finzer ; 


School, Louisville. 

The award was made on the 
basis of the project described by 
Miss Reuter in the November 1956 
issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. Her project was an espe- 
cially good example of the con- 
tibution a classroom teacher may 
make to encourage the progress of 
facial integration in the schools. 


February, 1958 
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First Claim Js Paid 
By KEA Life Plan 


Back in January of last year, Mrs. 
Opal Tyler, a teacher in the Mercer 
County Schools, had no reason to 
believe that she had any use for 
life insurance. She was apparently 
in good health, she had a satisfying 
job, and she and her husband were 
in good financial circumstances 
with a small farm and some money 
in the bank. 

Hearing of the KEA Life Plan of 
low cost insurance, however, set 
Mrs. Tyler to thinking. Although 
she had no one dependent upon 
her, she did have a nephew in 
whose welfare she was interested. 
She was particularly fond of the 
nephew's family—a wife and four 
small children. She was always do- 
ing little things for these children. 
She would continue to do so as 
long as she was able. But what if 
something happened to prevent 
this? 

The idea occurred to her that an 
excellent way to insure continu- 
ing watchful care over these loved 
ones would be to take out an in- 
surance policy and make her 
nephew the beneficiary. She, there- 
fore, filled out an application for a 
$3,000 policy under the KEA Life 
Plan and mailed it in with her 
check for the $54.00 annual pre- 
mium. The application was ap- 
proved by the company and the 
policy was issued by the KEA office 
as of February 1, 1957. : 

Perhaps Mrs. Tyler then forgot 
all about the policy and went on 
about her daily tasks. But the pro- 
tection provided by the policy and 
its potential for doing the job she 
wanted done was silently in force 
ali the while. 


Late in the fall of 1957 Mrs. 
Tyler became ill, and on December 
19 she passed away. Now no longer 
able to help her nephew and his 
family personally, her arm was 
nevertheless still around them as 
a result of her foresight in using 
insurance to extend her power. 

The Christmas and New Year 
holidays slowed down the paper 
work, but January 3 found S. D. 
McCray, of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and N. 
B. McMillian, supervisor of KEA 
insurance, on the road in Mercer 
County seeking the home of 
Bernice Baxter, to deliver a check 
for $3,000 which his aunt’s thought- 
fulness and foresight had made 
possible. 

The Baxters live near Bondville 
in a rented home adjoining the tree 
nursery where he works. The old- 
est child is in school but the others 
are too young to go to school or 
to understand how the love of a 
relative is being extended to them 
through the miracle of insurance. 

Mr. Baxter said he is as yet un- 
decided as to how to use the money 

Please turn to page 23 
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ROY 
DORSEY 


Principal 


Oldham County 
High School 


LaGrange 


PRESIDENT, FIFTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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For Every Child 


J EFFERSON County Schools 
have launched a program that, al- 
though it deals with large groups 
of children, practically assures each 
child a front row seat through the 
fascinating medium of television. 
The program is new and one of 
the relatively few of its type in the 
country, but its many advantages 
have been readily perceived. 

It was just last January that Dr. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, representing 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, came to the Louisville 
area to discuss the possibility of 
educational television. As a result 
of this visit, Jefferson County now 
has underway a closed circuit edu- 
cational television program in three 
of its schools—Camp Taylor, Haw- 
thorne, and Jeffersontown. 

Firm in the belief that television 
will play a vital part in future edu- 
cational developments, Richard 
Van Hoose, superintendent of Jef- 
ferson County Schools, worked un- 
tiringly and with enthusiasm to 
secure equipment and to effect an 
organization for going on the air 
in September 1957. 

As a first step, a steering com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. Ruth 
Osborne, Leo Colyer, Robert Estes, 
James Lam, Kenneth Lam and 
Harold Seekamp was formed. This 
committee planned a summer work- 
shop and Kenneth Lam was ap- 
pointed director of the project. 
The summer workshop, involving 
all the teachers in the program, 
was held, and on September 9, at 
8:40 a.m., the first educational tele- 
vision station in Kentucky was on 
the air. Mr. Van Hoose acted as 
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Television project. He 
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master of ceremonies and intro- 
duced many prominent people in 
the state and the Louisville area 
interested in educational progress. 

A group of small fry, having 
witnessed their first educational 
telecasts in the Resource Room of 
Hawthorne School, with nine-year- 
old curiosity, wandered down to 
the north end of the building at 
the close of school to inspect the 
new television studio located there. 
In the office of the project director 
there were several people who had 
appeared on various programs dur- 
ing the day, but the youngsters’ 
real television heroes of the mo- 
ment were not people, as one child 
was heard to say: “See! There are 
the goldfish that were on tele- 
vision!” 

In the early days of telecasting, 
the children of all three schools 
were intrigued by the novelty of 
television in the classroom. How- 
ever, as the novelty began to wear 
off, the first great challenge to both 
the television teachers and the re- 
source teachers began to appear— 
the sloven listening and watching 
habits of children. At home they 
had grown accustomed to television 
where they could take it or leave 
it, as they saw fit. In this period 
of trial, the children could actually 


Superintendent Van Hoose and State Super- 
intendent Robert R. Martin participate in first 
telecast from Hawthorne School. 


be observed mentally turning the 
telecasts on and off. They would 
wateh the screen for a few minutes 
and’ then turn their attention to 
other things. 

Fortunately, the problem of pro- 
moting good watching and listen. 
ing habits had been recognized in 
the summer workshop. At the sug. 
gestion of Dr. Joe Wilkes, of the 
University of Louisville Depart. 
ment of Education, the television 
teachers, in planning their presenta- 
tions, had also planned a daily 
work sheet for the children to use 
in following up the teaching. The 
first incentive toward the improve- 
ment of listening and watching 
habits was produced by the realiza- 
tion on the part of the child that 
he was going to be held responsible 
for what he had seen and heard, 


Mrs. Jessie McGlon in Hawthorne School studio. 


Furthermore, his responsibility 
didn’t begin somewhere in the dim 
future; it came immediately after 
the telecast. 

The nature of the material taught 
took over from that point and at- 
tention was generated by genuine 
interest. Most youngsters can 
count among their collection of 
treasures a rock with fossils im- 
bedded in it. Some have a little 
information about fossils, but 
usually children collect them be- 
cause they are rocks that are dif- 
ferent. On the telecasts devoted to 
“Living Things of Long Ago, 
presented by Wilma Howard and 
Mrs. Jessie McGlon, those rocks 
literally came to life. The interest 

and learning that resulted was re- 
flected not only in the follow-up 
of the telecasts, but also in the 
fossils brought to school and in the 
art projects the children chose m 
the Creative Arts Room. 

The Jefferson County television 
instructional program has been 
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Sue Robinson and remote-control cameras that 
pick up her Spanish lesson. 


built around the parts of teaching 
that television can do best. It was 
recognized from the outset of this 
project that some items of instruc- 
tial equipment which, because 
of cost, are impractical to provide 
for numbers of schools, become 
economically feasible when they 
can serve several schools through 
use on television. However, this 
is only one way in which television 
assembles resources for teaching. 
Equally or more important is the 
way it brings a whole community's 
resources to the classroom. The 
Louisville Public Library Museum 
was willing to lend its priceless 
treasures for telecasts; Dr. George 
Brodschi, of the International Cen- 
ter of the University of Louisville, 
was gracious in arranging for 
foreign students and films as re- 
sources in the study of other lands; 
Tom Fuller, of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Wildlife, 
made appearances with live snakes, 
birds, and salamanders; and from 
the homes of the children them- 
selves came unusual and ap- 
propriate treasures that had been 
collected in family travels. 
Educational television in Jeffer- 
son County is at the present time 
confined to the elementary schools. 
Looking forward to next year, it 
now appears that three more 
schools will be added to the ele- 
mentary program. While nothing 
definite has been decided as to 
what courses will be taught by 
television, the probabilities are that 
they will be the same with some 
modifications as to content. There 
will be a summer workshop dealing 
with teaching techniques and unit 
planning for all schools participat- 
ing in the project; in this workshop, 
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assistance will be supplied from the 
national level. 


Since receiving approval for 
Channel 15, which makes possible 
open circuit telecasting, a meeting 
has been held with the schools of 
the Greater Louisville area for 
consideration of area-wide partici- 
pation. It is too early to predict 
the ultimate result of this meeting 
due to the many problems involved; 
however, indications point toward 
a joint effort next fall. It is also 
quite possible that the program 
may be extended into high school. 

Under the present program, the 
children in grades three through 
six are divided into two equal 
groups. Half are in groups of about 
25 in traditional type classrooms 
for a three-hour period and are be- 
ing taught basic subjects such as 
arithmetic, English, and reading. 
The other half are in special rooms 
called Resource, Creative Arts, and 
Physical Education rooms. The 
schedule is reversed during the 
next three-hour period. 

The Resource room contains 
many types of learning materials 
and is the room in which the tele- 
vision is received. Pupils have easy 
access to books, globes, maps, 
charts, records, tape recordings, 
pictures and other reference ma- 
terial. Each pupil has eighty 
minutes each day in this room and 
receives approximately thirty-five 
minutes of television education, 
consisting of social science three 
times weekly, science twice weekly, 
conversational Spanish four times 
weekly, news once a week, and 
music once a month. Other music 
is taught in the Creative Arts 
room. There are 100 to 130 stu- 
dents at a time in the Resource 
room. 

The Creative Arts and Physical 
Education rooms have about fifty 


Pupils’ view of TV Teacher Wilma Howard. 


students at a time, and the students 
enjoy the opportunity of engaging 
in these activities under the guid- 
ance of teachers specially trained 
in these fields, with sufficient time 
allowed to get a job done. 


Each school has three aides, one 
for the Resource teacher, one for 
the Creative Arts teacher, and one 
for the classroom teacher. 


Because television serves more 
than one school, it is possible to 
provide the services of teachers 
trained in special curriculum areas 
to the elementary school. Sue Rob- . 
inson was a Spanish teacher 


Technician Vern Gerwick and the control room 
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Southern High School before she 
agreed to teach conversational 
Spanish to the elementary children 
in the television project. Her ap- 
pointment as a television instructor 
made it possible to present a pro- 
gram of Spanish instruction to all 
the children instead of to a few. 
The children love Spanish and com- 
munications received from home 
indicate that they are using it 
enthusiastically. 


The television teachers, Miss 
Howard, Mrs. McGlon, and Miss 
Robinson, are enthusiastic about 
their jobs; furthermore, there is a 
wonderful spirit of cooperation 
among all the teachers who are 
helping to make this innovation in 
education meaningful. 

Some of the results of the pro- 
gram appear to be: (1) The schools 
are able to offer a better balanced 
program; (2) Fundamiental sub- 
jects can be taught more thor- 
oughly in the smaller groups of 25 
pupils; (3) Students are becom- 
ing familiar with various aspects 
of science in a way that is interest- 
ing and not too difficult. Those 
who are getting this background 

Please turn to page 25 
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Ceaching 


Understanding 
Of Other People 


Tue teachers of grade six who 
have allotted to them the teaching 
of European history and geography 
often say that they find it difficult 
to interest their pupils in the study 
of the people of “Old World 
Lands.” During the 1956-57 school 
term, one of the teachers in Daviess 
County with her pupils planned 
and developed a very profitable 
unit on the people of other lands. 
Possibly a brief description of this 
unit of study will help other teach- 
ers who may have difficulty in pre- 
senting this area of the social 
studies curriculum. 

This unit of work on the “People 
of Other Lands” was planned and 


carried to completion by the thirty- 
seven pupils of grade six in the 
Maceo School under the direction 


of the teacher, Mrs. Moseley 


Cambron. 


After the pupils had completed 
units of work on the peoples of the 
more familiar countries of Europe, 
such as England, France, and Hol- 
land, they developed this unit on 
the children of faraway lands for 
the last unit in the work of the 
year. The countries studied in- 
cluded such ones as India, Finland, 
Arabia, and Turkey. The children 
divided themselves into commit- 
tees and each group selected one 
country for study, placing special 
emphasis on the life of the children 
of that country. 


Their work included reading 
from their text—which is one of the 
fused series in social studies—and 
from all other books they were able 
to find. They searched for books 
and pictures of the different coun- 
tries in their own school, in their 
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Children in costumes of the nations they 
represented, with flags of all nations in the 
background. 


homes, in the homes of their 
friends, and in the public library 
of Owensboro. 

As each committee completed its 
study, the pupils gave a report to 
the class on what they had learned 
about the country which they had 
chosen. They illustrated these re- 
ports with maps—which they had 
drawn—with pictures, with films, 
and with filmstrips. 

The music supervisor of the sys- 
tem was contacted and she agreed 
to teach the pupils songs from the 
different countries. Some songs 
were learned by the entire class, 
while others were learned by a 
small group of the pupils who sang 
them as special numbers. 

Each committee painted scenes, 
both real and imaginary, from the 
various countries and they used 
these to form murals to decorate 
their classroom. 


As a culmination of their unit the 
pupils decided to plan a dinner, 
which they named a “World 
Friendship Dinner,’ and after 
much work the plans for it were 
completed. The pupils had ex- 
perienced so much enjoyment from 
their unit of work on “Children of 


Faraway Lands,” that they wanted 
to share some of their pleasure with 
their friends; hence they decided to 
invite their parents, all of the teach- 
ers in the school, the superintend. 
ent, and the supervisors to be their 
guests at the dinner. They sent in- 
vitations, which they had written 
and decorated with pictures of 
children of other lands, to these 
people for a six o'clock dinner to 
be held on May 17, 1957. 

The children selected the menu 
for the meal and, with the help 
of some of their mothers, prepared 
it. The menu consisted of: Italian 
spaghetti and meat, American 
tossed salad, Spanish olives, French 
bread, Danish butter, Mediter- 
ranean fruits, Scotch cookies, China 
tea, and Arabian coffee. For table 
decorations they used flowers and 
the flags of the various countries 
which the pupils had made in their 
classwork. 


As a part of their work in Eng- 
lish they made a booklet for each 
person invited to the dinner. This 
contained the menu, the program 
for the evening, and the names of 
all the pupils in the class. 


Also as a part of their art work 
the pupils made place cards and 
decorated dinner napkins which 
were suggestive of faraway lands. 


The members of the different 
committees designed, and with the 
help of some of their mothers, as 
well as that of the teacher, made 
costumes for themselves which are 
typical of those worn by the chil- 
dren of the countries which they 
had studied. They wore these 
when they were hosts to their par- 
ents and friends at their “Friend- 
ship Dinner.” 

After the meal the pupils enter- 
tained the visitors by singing the 

Please turn to page 32 
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‘Ten Trends 


In Teacher 
Salary Schedules 


. 


SEASONED, intelligent ap- 
proaches to the problems of salary 
are enlisting public support and are 
resulting in substantial increases 
such as the past year has seen in 
many school districts. 

Even with these gains, however, 
we still are faced with a critical 
teacher shortage. One of the basic 
reasons for this is the salary dis- 
advantage which still exists in 
teaching. To illustrate: North- 


western University’s study of sal- 
aries offered college graduates last 
June showed that the average be- 


ginning salary offer for all occupa- 
tions was approximately $4,800. 
For teachers, the average was $3,- 
800. While actual dollar figures 
vary in different sections of the 
country, this $1,000 differential re- 
mains about the same. 

Continuing efforts must be made 
to close this gap and to provide 
maximum salaries at professional 
levels. As these efforts get under 
way, let’s take stock of today’s most 
significant trends. A study of state 
developments, an analysis of sche- 
dule changes, and a review of asso- 
ciation activities in local school sys- 
tems make it possible to identify 
ten trends which are of particular 
interest. They are significant be- 
cause they relate clearly to the de- 
velopment of a professional salary 
structure for teachers. 

l. The first trend is the most 
obvious one—salaries have gone up. 

Evidence of this upward move- 
ment may be seen in the median 
beginning salaries in our urban 
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school systems. This year, the 
median of these salaries is $3,800 
for schools in cities of 30,000 — 
500,000 population. The median 
last year was slightly above $3,500. 
In the large cities (500,000 and 
up), the median is now $4,000. 
These increases represent an im- 
provement of about 7 per cent in 
one year. 

The average salary of all teachers 
in the nation has increased approxi- 
mately $1,000 in the last five years. 
In 1956-57, this average was esti- 
mated at $4,330 for all instructional 
personnel. Figures are now being 
compiled to compute this year's 
average. 

2. The second trend which we 
can observe across the nation is the 
rapid increase in the number of 
school districts which are adopting 
salary schedules. A few years ago, 
most salary schedules were found 
in the larger city school districts, 
and the typical rural or small town 
area hired teachers through indi- 
vidual negotiation (too: frequently, 
as someone has said, “individual 
surrender” ), 

Today the areas of the country 
without salary schedules are rapidly 
shrinking in number, and in only a 
few states is there a large percent- 
age of schedule-less districts. This 


_ has come about in part because of 


the widespread recognition of the 
positive morale and sound person- 


nel policy values of schedules, and 


in part because teachers have be- 
come educated to expect a sche- 
dule. As one superintendent put it 
“Every time I try to hire a teacher, 
he doesn’t ask the salary, he asks 
what the salary schedule is. We 
have to have one.” 


8. The third trend is a very clear- 
cut and dramatic one—the shrinking 
of the number of annual increments 
in salary schedules. 


Many teachers remember the 
days when salary schedules often 
had 20 to 25 steps, perhaps of $50 
each, so that at some dim future 
day the teacher would have inched 
up to the maximum salary. 

With the rapid changes in our 
economy after World War II, 
teachers’ associations were able to 
convince school boards that reason- 
able salary levels must be reached 
in a much shorter time in order to 
keep teachers and to compete for 
new ones. Other types of occupa- 
tions had such shorter schedules, 
and this was a persuasive factor. 

Contrast, then, the old 20 and 
25 year schedules with last year’s 
typical one—12.1 annual steps was 
the average last year. This has 
been a remarkable and rapid 
change. 

4, Related directly to this change 
is the next trend—toward larger 
annual increments. Obviously, if 
youre going to get there faster, 
you must do so in larger annual 
amounts. 

Not so long ago the typical an- 
nual ‘increment in the larger cities’ 
schedules was $100; today the most 
common amount is closer to $200. 

This is fine, although not so much 
of a gain as it might seem, since 
deflation in the buying power of 
the dollar has taken a toll upon the 
increases. But it is a step in the 
right direction. 

It should be noted that incre- 
ments in the better salary schedules 
often are $300 or even $350. 

5. An important trend is the 
growing interest of teachers’ asso- 
ciations in working for higher top 
salaries. 
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In spite of the fact that maximum 
salaries in general have not main- 
tained their position relative to 
minimum salaries, these maximums 
still reach new dollar highs each 
year, and there is a concerted effort 
by many teachers’ associations to 
Teachers’ Salary Scheduling—Guide 
make top salaries reach really pro- 
fessional levels. These groups 
recognize the fact that only by 
reaching such levels can teaching 
be made truly competitive in efforts 
to attract, both in quality and 
quantity, the necessary share of 
college graduates. 


Although still a relatively small 
percentage, more and more sched- 
ules each year push top salaries 
into the $8,000, $9,000, even $10, 
000 brackets. Medians of maxi- 
mums in urban districts this year 
are $6,400 in cities of 30,000-50,000, 
$6.950 in cities over 500,000. 

6. Related directly to this effort 
to raise maximum salaries is the 
clear-cut trend toward more ample 
recognition for advanced training 
and experience. 

More and more schedules have 
salary columns for training beyond 
the M.A., and the schedule without 
an M.A. column is virtually extinct. 
The trend also is for these advanced 
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training columns to begin some- 
what higher than the A.B., but, 
with one or more steps more than 
the A.B. schedule, to provide a 
more substantial differential at the 
top. This provides incentive to 
teachers in the system to work to- 
ward advanced levels of training. 

7. An extension of the trend just 
described is a growing movement 
to work for schedules which make 
it possible for a teacher to reach a 
salary at least twice the beginning 
A.B. salary for the school district. 

Many businesses and industries 
employing professional personnel 
have long recognized this as a de- 
sirable plan for such personnel. 
Doubling a reasonable beginning 
salary as a career possibility is con- 
sidered a sound yardstick in deter- 
mining what salary potential will 
hold a professional employee in the 
job. 

Teacher salary schedules which 
accomplish this are, as yet, rela- 
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tively few. In fact, across-the- 
board raises after World War II 
helped to destroy such a ratio in 
many schedules, But each year a 
larger number of systems adopt 
such schedules (example: Hemp- 
stead, New York—A.B. minimum 
$4,600, 6 years maximum $10,000), 
and more teachers’ groups and 
school boards agree on such a goal. 
It should be noted that such plans 
usually base the doubled salary up- 
on higher levels of preparation. 
Thus, teachers can work toward 
them if they wish to do so. 

8. Another growing practice is 
that of adding super-maximum or 
longevity increments above the 
regular salary schedule. Industry 
has recognized this as a desirable 
practice for a number of years. 

The theory is this: A teacher 
may reach the normal maximum of 
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a 12-year schedule by about age 95, 
There remain 25 or 30 years of 
teaching with no financial improve. 
ment ahead. So, every 5 years (or 
other regular interval) after reach. 
ing maximum, the teacher may re. 
ceive an additional increment. This 
may require a certain amount of 
additional in-service work, or some 
other qualifying factors may be 
agreed upon. 

9. There is a very widespread 
trend toward the discussion of so. 
called “merit rating.” I use the 
word “discussion” advisedly, since 
most school administrators agree 
with teachers that it seems im- 
possible to rate teachers for pur- 
poses of differentiating salary with- 
out incurring serious morale prob- 
lems and letting personal factors 
enter the rating process. 

There has been, however, an in- 
crease this year of about 2 per cent 
in the number of school districts 
reporting some form of “merit” 
plan. Greater efforts to inform the 
public of existing evaluation and 
professional growth programs may 
be needed in many school systems. 

10. The last trend is the trend 
toward teachers wielding greater 
influence, through their profes- 
sional associations, in the shaping 
of the structure of professional sal- 
ary schedules. 

This is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development of all. Evidence 
that our profession is coming of age 
may be found in local associations 
efforts to develop sound plans for 
professional compensation — not 
just dollar increases. Working co- 
operatively with school boards, 
these associations are drafting 
schedules which will attract and 
retain good teachers, and treat 
fairly those who are already devot- 
ing their careers to education. 
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Classroom Teacher Theme: Quality Teaching 


“The youth of our country de- 
serve the very best in preparation 
for life, and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers has“ expressed 
its dedication to this objective in 
its theme for 1957-58, Quality 
Teaching—Keystone of Progress.” 
These are the words of ‘Vivian 
Powell, president of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
as she was interviewed at NEA 
Center in Washington. Miss 
Powell went on to say, “We hope 
that this theme will serve as a con- 
stant reminder of our professional 
dedication and will be a medium 
through which we can work effec- 
tively with all who are interested 
in improving educational oppor- 
tunities for our youth.” 

Miss Powell thinks that there are 
many ways in which quality teach- 
ing—as the keystone of progress— 
can be maintained, and that both 
the profession and the community 
must assume certain responsibil- 
ities. Both must give priority to 
the maintenance of high profes- 
sional standards and adequate 
classroom facilities. The active 
participation of classroom teachers 
in their own department must also 
be given a top priority. Their 
united effort will bring rich re- 
wards to each one individually, to 
the total teaching profession, and to 
the children they serve. 





Tribute to Teachers 
‘Teachers need our active sup- 
port and encouragement. They are 
doing one of the most necessary 
and exacting jobs in the land—” 
These words of President Eisen- 
were flashed on TV screens 
all over the country during Ameri- 
can Education Week. 
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Copies of New Poster 
Available on Request 


As a means of interpreting the 
significance of the theme, “Quality 
Teaching—Keystone of Progress,” 
and as one part of its expanded pro- 
gram the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers has designed a 
poster in red and blue. Copies of 
this poster will be supplied on 
request to classroom teachers 
throughout the country. Glossy 
prints are also available for repro- 
duction in programs and other pub- 
lications. 


Department of Cessroom Teachers 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Your Money’s Worth 


Are you getting the most from 
your local association dues? One 
of the things you have a right to 
expect from the dues which you 
pay for association membership is 
representation in the Delegate As- 
sembly of the National Education 
If your association 
paid the expenses of one delegate 
each year to NEA you would have 


a share in the policy making of 


the NEA. In addition, the en- 
thusiasm of the delegate whom you 
send will be so contagious that it 
will reflect in every area of your 
yearly program. To send your 
quota of delegates every year, per- 
haps your newly-elected officers, 


Vivian Powell, President 
NEA Classroom Teachers 


As president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Vivian 
Powell expects to travel approxi- 
mately 125,000 miles this year 
meeting tens of thousands of peo- 
ple—all in the line of duty. This 
means a complete suspension of 
social life, hobbies, and other per- 
sonal activities, but Miss Powell 
has always wished she could travel 
and meet people and she thinks 
that she will like this sort of per- 
petual motion. 

Miss Powell grew up in Quincy, 
Michigan, attended Wayne State 
University and Eastern Michigan 
College in Ypsilanti. Later she 
moved to Detroit and became a 
teacher-librarian in the Detroit 
School System. 

Since 1955 she has been a mem- 
ber of the NEA Resolutions Com- 
mittee, an NEA appointee to the 
executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment, chairman of the DCT-NEA 
Resolutions Committee, and chair- 
man of the DCT-NEA Merit Rat- 
ing Conference. 





will enliven your association as 
nothing else can do. 

Your quota is based on NEA 
membership. One delegate is al- 
lowed for each hundred NEA mem- 
bers. Fifty-one members are neces- 
sary for one delegate. This is Ken- 
tucky’s year. It would be wonder- 
ful if every local association in 
Kentucky could be represented in 
Cleveland. Delegates should be 
chosen right away, however, so 
they can be given their proper 
credentials in ample time. 
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What Is Quality Teaching? 


What does QUALITY TEACH- 
ING mean? What kind of a teacher 
is a QUALITY TEACHER? No 
one definition has ever been found 
that fits every excellent teacher in 
every situation. Only one thing 
seems sure—the quality teacher 
leaves a lasting influence upon the 
lives of his students. His teaching 
does not end with the close of the 
class nor the end of the term, but 
lingers on in the lives of his stu- 
dents, influencing later learnings 
and concepts. 

What must a teacher do in order 
to have that kind of continuing 
influence upon his students? Two 
classroom teachers, an elementary 
principal, some high school stu- 
dents, and three college students 
have given us their ideas of the 
kind of teacher who can render 
such an educational impact. This 
is what they have said about 
quality teaching: 

From a Sixth Grade Teacher 

To me, quality teaching means 
the opportunity to enrich the lives 
of the children with whom I come 
in contact. For this reason, the 
quality of my teaching must be the 
highest possible for me to attain. 

To hold this high level of quality, 
I must first work to acquire for my- 
self a rich, cultural background. To 
maintain such a background, there 
must be constant growth through 
such individual projects as research, 
travel, study, attendance at con- 
certs, plays, operas, and art ex- 
hibits, and through collecting of 
representative products of the cul- 
tures of various peoples. 

With such a background, it is 
easier to help the child to realize 
that, since the whole fountain of 
learning lies free before him, it is 
wiser to come to it with a barrel 
than with a teaspoon. 

Quality teaching involves the 
realization that there is more than 
one way to do any worthwhile 
thing. Whether we say six take 
away four; six minus four; or four 
from six, the answer is still two. 
And the two is what we are work- 
ing to attain. 

Quality teaching helps the child 
to unify his world. It aims, espe- 
cially at producing a fine blending 
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of home and school life. A father, 
mother, and child working together 
to build a model of an Egyptian 
shadoof involves a wide field of 
social and scientific research for 
the explanation of how an ancient 
people solved their problem of sur- 
vival in a rainless land. Are we 
not, as a race, as well as indi- 
vidually, constantly faced with the 
problem of survival? 

Quality teaching should bring to 
every child the realization that he 
is having an important part in 
building the kind of world in which 
he will spend all the years of his 
life. Let us help him make it a 
GOOD world. 

An Elementary Principal 

Social scientists are continually 
examining human actions and re- 
actions with a faint hope that some 
recurring patterns may be dis- 
covered, that some law may be 
formulated which will simulate the 
laws of the physical scientist. As 
an elementary principal, I, too, 
have yearned for a never-failing 
formula that could be applied to 
human relations. What are the 
formulae for bringing about the 
best performances possible from 
those with whom one is associated? 
What is the law that must be ap- 
plied to ignite the latent potential 
that was created as part of our 
being? 

Some social scientists (teachers ) 
are much nearer than others to dis- 
covering the laws that will enable 
us to successfully release an in- 
exhaustible store of human talent. 

The quality of teaching can be 
measured by the degree to which 
it creates an atmosphere that effec- 
tively stimulates the student to give 
his best performance with the 
talents he possesses. Good teaching 
triggers an inner reaction that 
mushrooms into a growth pattern 
that makes the most efficient use of 
all the substances that combine to 
make mankind. ‘ 

A High School Teacher 

The top quality teacher is not 
only equipped with, but acutely 
conscious of, man’s cultural heri- 
tage. He feels a continuing sense 
of responsibility for communicat- 
ing, studying, and translating this 


to his students. He continues to 
read widely, relating what he reads 
to his area of specialization. He 
carries his respect for individuality 
into his every contact within and 
without the classroom. He is sensj- 
tive to his responsibility and im. 
portance to society for he never 
forgets that, in the final analysis 
the schools belong to the people. 

He motivates learning, for the 
adequately motivated child learns 
easily, remembers quickly, and con- 
tinues the process independently, 
The child who is sufficiently moti- 
vated is exposed, by a skillful 
teacher, to a variety of techniques 
and skills which are only tools in 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

The teacher of top quality tests 
or evaluates himself each time he 
tests his students. The test is a 
measuring stick of his success or 
failure as a stimulus and a guide 
to knowledge on the part of his 
students. 

Increasing variety of approach, 
wider use of more types of visual 
aids as a device, greater flexibility 
in classroom procedure, more utili- 
zation of community resources, all 
these are desirable practices in the 
hands of the quality teacher. 


What Students Say 

Fifty high school students were 
asked to name the traits they con- 
sidered important in teachers. 
These are some of their responses: 


© Good teachers have a “quality of 
getting through” to people. 

© A good teacher has a pleasant voice, 
knows the names of his pupils, enjoys 
the company of young people. 

© A good teacher knows what he is 
doing, is completely familiar with his 
material, is able to answer most ques- 
tions or knows where the answers may 
be found. 

© Good teachers stimulate creativity 
and the use of imagination in students. 
© A good teacher continues to read and 
study; encourages wide reading in his 
students. 

© A good teacher is emotionally well- 
balanced and has a pleasant disposi- 
tion. 

© The classroom of a good teacher is 
well equipped with reference books 
and magazines related to his subject 
for the use of his students. 


Younger children recognize good 
teaching too. These are the things 
a class of fourth graders remem- 
bered about their favorite teachers: 


e She never got mad. She had lots of 


patience. 
© She always explained things so good. 
She made me understand it. 
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¢ She took us on trips. We saw lots of 


interesting things. 

¢ She let us play arithmetic games and 
spelling games. 

¢ She explained things well. A little 
boy walked into the third grade and 
couldn’t do arithmetic but when he 
walked out he was the best one at it. 
¢ She always helped me when I needed 


help. po 
¢ She stayed calm when things went 
wrong. 

And the following college stu- 
dents have this to say about their 
high school teachers: 


From Cornell 

The teachers who have most pro- 
foundly influenced me possessed 
two basic outstanding qualities—a 
full rich knowledge of their sub- 
jects and a sincere interest in the 
welfare, both scholastic and per- 
sonal, of their students. They culti- 
vated in me a strong desire for 
knowledge. In their classes I did 
more preparation, took a more ac- 
tive role in class discussions, and 
did more independent work than 
I did in the other classes. 


Rensselaer 

The qualities which a majority of 
interested and “thinking” students 
look for in teachers are open-mind- 
edness, dedication to their work, 
and aptitude in their teaching. 


Hamline College 

Interest and sincerity were the 
two main qualities common in all 
my good teachers. These qualities 
were immediately recognized by 
students and a mutual attitude of 
cooperation resulted. The sincere 
personal interest shown by these 
teachers served to awaken our 
learning senses and we absorbed 
a maximum amount of knowledge. 


a 2 2 


In case you are measuring your- 
self by the yardstick of these com- 
ments on quality teaching, you will 
be interested to know that these 
came from teachers and students 
who are teaching or have been en- 
rolled in Kentucky schools and that 


among the teachers in Kentucky . 


are those who, in the words of Dr. 
Hollis L. Caswell, president of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, “have the power to stimu- 
late the pupil to high endeavor, 
to help him grow in his apprecia- 
tion of himself and others, to lead 
him to develop a spirit of inquiry, 
and to create the drive to continue 
is education.” 


February, 1958 


Executive Secretary Reports 


Margaret Stevenson reported to 
the teachers who attended the 
Southeast Regional Conference in 
Tampa, Florida. The title of her 
talk was “Launching Satellites, A 
Classroom Teacher Achievement.” 
Her report came just at the time 
all daily papers were carrying head- 
lines about the two Russian satel- 
lites. A digest of her timely and 
stimulating message is given here: 


Satellites Not New to Teachers 

In some respects, the launching 
of man-made, earth-circling satel- 
lites come as an anticlimax to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, for 
classroom teachers have been 
launching earth-circling satellites 
for years. Within the United 
States, classroom teachers have 
initiated movements which have 
changed the entire complexion of 
education. We have _ identified 
needs and introduced innovations 
which have revamped our educa- 
tional system. Our ideas have 
rocketed out of convention halls, 
discussion groups, and even regu- 
lar monthly meetings to color local 
thinking and, in turn, to snowball 
across the entire nation. These 
ideas have gathered momentum as 
they traveled, have circled the earth 
in their influence, and have brought 
profound benefits to education and 














Florida, which needs 6,000 new teach- 
ers each year, has been helping meet 
its teacher shortage by working with 
high school students to induce them 
to make careers of teaching. Four 
nationally-syndicated comic strip artists 
have come to the rescue. (see above) 


the teaching profession the world 
over. 

Improved methods of instruction, 
well-rounded educational programs, 
stronger certification requirements 
for teachers—these are some of the 
professional satellites which class- 
room teachers have had a hand in 
launching. In the field of teacher 
welfare we have worked for better 
salary schedules, adequate pro- 
grams of tenure, retirement and 
sick leave, and reasonable class 
size and teaching load. In any year, 
no matter what problem has faced 
the profession, classroom teachers 
have acted with initiative, taken 
up the challenge, and found the 
solution. We have launched satel- 
lites to cover every need which has 
presented itself to education and 
the teaching profession of America. 


Satellites Have 
Far-reaching Effects 

Furthermore, classroom teacher 
satellites are not isolated, static, 
each one doomed to expire after 
meeting the specific need for which 
it was projected. They do not 
simply terminate, dissolving into 
anonymity after they have suc- 
ceeded in their missions. On the 
contrary, classroom teacher satel- 
lites are productive, dynamic. 
Their good effects are felt for many « 
years, and they generate other 
purposeful activities. Thus, pro- 
fessional satellites go on and on, 
like the stone dropped into a pond 
of water, which produces an ever- 
widening circle of ripples. Profes- 
sional satellites, too, stimulate and 
activate, generating new move- 
ments, new trends, new advances. 
No professional satellite ends with 
itself. Rather, it produces new 
satellites, and in this way the pro- 
fession feels its vibrations today, 
tomorrow, and for years to come. 


To Name a Few 

It was classroom teachers who 
spearheaded the movement to 
establish the Defense Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. For a long time classroom 
teachers had felt a need for the 
profession to protect the rights and 
interests of its members. This Com- 
mission was later established as the 
National Commission for the De- 
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fense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation. It functioned in the defense 
of a teacher named Kate Frank who 
had been dismissed unfairly. At 
the same time the Department of 
Classroom Teachers established the 
Kate Frank Fund in order to give 
her temporary financial assistance. 
The Kate Frank Fund was the fore- 
runner of the Donald DuShane 
Fund which operates as a regular 
part of the NEA welfare program. 
Classroom teachers keep this satel- 
lite aloft through contributions 
made annually through their local 
association budgets. The DuShane 
Fund is available to individual 
teachers when they have been un- 
justly deprived of their positions. 


Lest someone at this point con- 
clude that classroom teachers give 
more attention to their personal 
problems than to the service of 
children, we must not overlook 
another equally important satellite, 
the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional 
Standards. Its purpose—the im- 
provement of standards in matters 
relating to selection, recruitment, 
preparation, certification, in-service 
growth of teachers, and advance- 
ment of professional standards, in- 
cluding standards for institutions 
which prepare teachers. 


This, too, is a creation of class- 
room teachers. To review the 
manifold benefits which have 
accrued to education during the 
twelve years it has been aloft 
scarcely seems necessary. No other 
one NEA unit can equal its record. 


Other Satellites Continually 
Being Launched 


Classroom teachers have spon- 
sored, or have worked with other 
groups to launch satellites of in- 
ternational importance, such as the 
Overseas Teachers’ Fund, the Ex- 
change Program for Teachers, and 
the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession. 


We know that some satellites are 
so tremendous in size and potential- 
ities that to launch them and keep 
them in flight takes the combined 
energy of every member of the 
profession. Such a_ professional 
satellite was launched in Phila- 
delphia in July, 1957—Satellite Ex- 
panded Program of the National 
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Education Association. Classroom 
teachers were the first to speak 
their approval of, and pledge their 
support of the launching of this 
satellite. They realized its far- 
reaching benefits to the profession. 


But we must not forget the most 
important satellite-launcher of all, 
the individual teacher who works 
untiringly with students in the 
classroom, recognizing talents, en- 
couraging abilities, and planting 
the seeds of future achievement. 

Consider for a moment the num- 
ber of great people in our country— 
leaders in every field of human 
endeavor. Think of the statesmen, 
the doctors, the scientists, the 
lawyers, the authors, the industrial- 
ists. For every leader we can 
postulate a teacher who instructed 
and encouraged, who challenged 
his imagination, who interested him 
in his field of activity which he 
finally chose for a career. In the 
shadow of each leader there is a 
teacher who helped, prodded, ap- 
plauded, who aided him in de- 
veloping his particular talents. 


Following this chain of thought, 
we arrive at a truly staggering 
concept. If we think of teaching 
in this light, we must come to the 
conclusion that no group can claim 
such a record of achievement, for 
no other group has given impetus 
to the aspirations, direction to the 
lives of our citizens, as teachers 
have done, are doing, and are will- 
ing to do. No other group has 
launched so many satellites, so 
diverse in nature, so far-reaching in 
outcome, so broad in dimensions, 
so universal in scope, as teachers 
either working together through 


the united profession, or working 
singly, independently, meeting the 
varied individual, day-to-day needs 
of each child. 

During the year of the obsery- 
ance of the International Geo. 
physical Year, classroom teachers, 
as always, will have their eyes on 
the stars. From past experience, 
we know they will keep their feet 
firmly on the ground, thinking, 
planning, working, adding new 
luminaries to their ever-densening 
galaxy of satellites. 





Teachers’ Story Told 

Teachers don’t keep “banker's 
hours.” The typical class schedule 
is about 35 hours a week, but the 
average teacher puts in ten or more 
additional hours of school work a 
week. This is just one of the myths 
that is sent up in smoke by the 
NEA Centennial study on the 
American teacher. The story of 
today’s teacher is told in words and 
pictures by the filmstrip, “Explosion 
of a Myth.” This 78-frame, full- 
color feature can be purchased 
from the NEA Publications-Sales 
Division, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. One copy of the 
filmstrip with two copies of the 
script is $6.00. 





Breakfast for Local Presidents And District Chairmen 
The Department of Classroom Teachers invites all local presidents 
and district chairmen to breakfast at KEA Headquarters at eight o'clock 
on Friday morning, April eleventh. This will be a good time to get 


acquainted with your fellow officers over the state. 


Please send in the 


form below to Hattie Glenn, 8 Pin Oak Lane, Louisville 7. 





Yes, I will come to breakfast at KEA Headquarters on April eleventh. 


Name 





Association you represent 








Your office 





Your address 
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1958 KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Delegates and Alternates 
Section 6, Article VII, of the KEA Constitution provides: “The Executive Secretary 
shall cause to be published in the February issue of the Kentucky School Journal the 
list of delegates and alternates submitted by the local school districts or units.” In 
accordance with this provision, the names and addresses of delegates and alternates 


as reported at press time are given herewith. 


FIRST DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BALLARD 


Tot Waldon, Bandana—D 
Albert Boswell, Wickliffe—D 
Betty Williamson, LaCenter—A 
Marcella Brown, Barlow—A 


WELL 
William L. Nichols, Princeton—D 
Riley Denington, Princeton—D 
Mrs. Mayme M. Curry, Princeton—A 
Roy Anderson, Jr., Fredonia—A 

CALLOWAY 

Guy Lovins, Hazel—D 
Edward Curd, New Concord—D 
Bertie V. Howton, Murray—A 

. Edward Curd, New Concord—A 


Mrs. Betty Graves Hawkins, Bardwell—D 

Mrs. Elaine Webb Lester, Bardwell—A 
CRITTENDEN 

Mrs. Robert Rives, Marion—D 

Wilbur Horning, Marion—D 

Mrs. Anna Belle Guess, Tolu—-A 

L. E. Dunning, Marion—A 
FULTON 

Viven Caldwell, Hickman—D 

Mary A. Ledwidge, Hickman—A* * 
*GRAVES 

Mrs. Martha Dell Deweese, Mayfield—D 

Coy Andrus, Mayfield—D 

Donald B. Poyner, R. 1, Mayfield—D 

Mrs. Palace Clapp, R. 1, Pryorsburg—A 

Corinne Whitnell, Wingo—A 

Mrs. Rachel Boggess, Mayfield—A 
HICKMAN 


Elbert Clark, R. 1, Clinton—D 
James H. Phillips, Clinton—A 
LIVINGSTON 
H. B. Alderdice, Smithland—D 
Kenneth T. Hardin, Hampton—A 
LYON 
Champ Rushing, Eddyville—D 
Jason White, Eddyville—A 
MARSHALL 
Mrs. Comelia Rudolph, Calvert City—D 
Mrs. Eva Powell, Calvert City—D 
John Hicks, Hardin—A 
Charles Johnson, 409 E. Eighth, Benton—A 
McCRACKEN 
G. C. Bucy, 1122 Jefferson St., Paducah—D 
W. D. Kelley, 582 Columbus Ave., 
Paducah—D 
Leon T. Smith, R. 1, Paducah—D 
Ruby Counce, 1905 W. Broadway, 
Paducah—D 
A. L. Roberts, R. 2, West Paducah—A 
Lyndle Barnes, Sr., R. 4, Paducah—A 
John Robinson, Pepper Lane, Lone Oak, 
Paducah—A 
Carmon M. Graham, R. 1, West Paducah—A 
TRIGG 
Mrs. Robert Wallace, Canton—D 
H. B. Kessinger, Cadiz—D 
Mrs. E. L. Mason, Cadiz—A 
Mrs. Mary Davis, Golden Pond—A 
Independent Districts 
BENTON 


Margaret Heath, Benton—D 

Delton Dodds, Benton—A 
FULTON 

J. M. Martin, 101 Reed St., Fulton—D 

Mary Martin, 412 Park Ave., Fulton—A 
MAYFIELD 

Barkley Jones, Mayfield—D 

Mrs, Erleen Rogers, Mayfield—D 

Mrs. Imogene Heath, Mayfield—A 

Mrs, ee Brown, Mayfield—A 


P, L. Lassiter, 602 Olive St., Murray—D 
raienaa Schultz, 1614 Farmer Ave., Murray—A 

edie’ D. Mutchler, $250 Madison St., 
Paducah—D 

Ruth Parsons, 819 Madison St., Paducah—D 

Mary Frances Eaton, 451 North 35th St., 
Paducah—D 

E. W. Whiteside, 1514 N. 8th, Paducah—D 

Minnie Lee Ragland, R. 2, Paducah—D 

Charles McClain, 2908 Jefferson St., 
Paducah—A 
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Ralph McRight, 329 Friedman Ave., 
Paducah—A 

Russell Mills, 808 North 22nd, Paducah—A 

Mabel Allen, San Souci Apts., Paducah—A 

John R. Frierson, R. 2, Noble Road, 
Paducah—A 


nits 
MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 


Mac McRaney, Murray Training School, 
Murray—D 
Harry Sparks, 210 Woodlawn, Murray—A 


SECOND DISTRICT 
County Districts 


Mrs. Exie Heflin, R. 1, Gracey—D 

Mrs. Paul Cornelius, R. 4, Hopkinsville—D 
Rozelle Leavell, 914 E. Ist, Hopkinsville—D 
Mrs. Eve Jordan, Haleys Mill—A 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Wilkins, Crofton—A 


CHRISTIAN 


DAVIESS 


John Lee, R. 3, Owensboro—D 

R. Gayle Pettit, Jr., Utica—D 

Mrs. J. M. Bowman, 901 East 21st St., 
Owensboro—D 

Mrs. Lyman Head, Philpot—D 

Ora Cecil Mackey, Utica—A 

Ben A. Burns, R. 3, Owensboro—A 

Aubrey Pendley, Stanley—A 

Marjery Settle, Daviess County High School, 
Owensboro—A 


HANCOCK 


Herman Miller, Hawesville—D 
C. F. Schafer, Hawesville—A 


HENDERSON 


Mrs. Vivian Wann, R. 2, Henderson—D 

Mrs. Margaret Tscharmner, Spottsville—D 

George Trigg, R. 2, Henderson—D 

Mrs. Kiula Gibson, Spottsville—A 

Mrs. Katherine Dunbar, Reed—A 

Addie Mae Greene, 618 South Elm St., 
Henderson—A 


HOPKINS 


Mary Magenheimer, R. 3, Madisonville—D 

Roberta Claytor, 109 East Broadway, 
Madisonville—D 

Sara Barron, Nebo—D 

Compton C. Crowe, Madisonville—D 

Lewis Goode, R. 1, Dawson Springs—D 

William Blackburn, Clay—A 

Wilbur Branson, Grapevine Road, 
Madisonville—A 

Virginia Henry, 411 Pride Ave., 
Madisonville—A 

Barbara Triplett, Earlington—A 


McLEAN 


L. D. Knight, Calhoun—D 
Helen L. Markwell, Nuckols—D 
J. David Boyken, Livermore—A 
Bobby Wells, Sacramento—A 


UNION 


Frances B. — 426 North Brady, 
Morganfield— 

Prudy Oglesby, z 1, Clay—D 

Mrs. Billie Ann Rayburn, 214 Rooney Drive, 
Henderson—A 

Charles E. Miller, Highway 60, 
Morganfield—A 


WEBSTER 


Jim Lynch, Sebree School, Sebree—D 
Maralea Amett, Clay High School, Clay—A 
Independent Districts 


DAWSON SPRINGS 


R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs—D 
B. U. Sisk, Dawson Springs—A 


EARLINGTON 


Mrs. Lucy McGinley, Earlington—D 
Lester Mimms, Earlington—A 


HENDERSON 


Mrs. Lucile C. en 85 S. Alvasia, 
Henderson— 

Mildred mca 101 Washington, 
Henderson—D 

Rosalie Lilly, 285 Highland Drive, 
Henderson—A 

Mrs. Beverly Collins, 104 South Adams St., 
Henderson—A 


HOPKINSVILLE 


Mrs. D. W. Ledford, 816 E. 18th St., 
Hopkinsville—D 

A. R. Lasley, 927 E. First St., 
Hopkinsville—D 


Mrs. D. J. Everett, Fairview—A 
Mrs. Azerlee Garrett, 111 Liberty St., 
H ille—A 


opkinsvill 
OWENSBORO 
Hettie K. Emberton, 2227 Parrish Ave., 
Owensboro— 
Dorothy Murrell, 1729 McCreary Ave., 
Owensboro—-D 
Mrs. Grace Patton, 623 Hill Ave., 
Owensboro—D 
Mrs. Opal Ernst, 1926 Westview Drive, 
Owensboro—D 
Betty Bowman, 2987 Allen St., Owensboro—D 
Earl Hunter, 811% Clay, Owensboro—D 
Louise West, 736 Ford Ave., Owensboro—A 
W. G. Paschal, 1723 Virginia Court, 
Owensboro—A 
Sandra Schmidt, 1926 Westview Drive, 
Owensboro—A 
Robert Bell, 2827 East Fourth St., 
Owensboro—A 
Mrs. Louetta Baker, R. 3, Philpot—A 
Bertha Gibson, 1125 Griffith, Owensboro—A 
PEMBROKE 
Mrs. Marguerite Pettus, Pembroke—D 
Mrs. Charles W. Johnston, Pembroke—A 
PROVIDENCE 
Esther R. Frederick, Providence—D 
J. D. Rayburn, Providence—A 


Units 
FORT CAMPBELL DEPENDENT 
Leland McAulay, 3856 Iowa Circle, 
Fort Campbell—D 
Mrs. Martha Hamilton, 1691 Valley Road, 
Clarksville, Tennessee—A 


THIRD DISTRICT 
ALLEN County Districts 


Paul C. Foster, Scottsville—D 

Cecil Haven, Adolphus—A 
BARREN 

Wayne McKibbon, Glasgow—D 

Kenneth Sidwell, Horse Cave—D 

Virginia Galloway, Smith Grove—D 

John Dossey, Lucas—A 

Hoy Long, Glasgow—A 

Margaret Burnett, Park City—A 


‘BUTLER 


Mrs. Pauline West, Morgantown—D 

Foyest West, Morgantown—D 

Mrs. Ruth Fuller, Morgantown—A 

Novella Embry, Morgantown—A 
CUMBERLAND 

Waymon Huddleston, Burkesville—D 

Ralph Clark, Marrowbone—A 
*EDMONSON 

J. P. Alexander, Brownsville—D 

Howard P. Lindsey, Brownsville—D 

Alvis Goad, Brownsville—A 

R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville—A 
LOGAN 

Mrs. Maurice Rogers, R. 8, Adairville—D 

Mrs. Georgia Brodie, Russellville, R. 5—D 

Forrest Duncan, Russellville—D 

Mrs. Thomas Mason, Adairville—A 

Mrs. Lewis Myers, Russellville—A 

Mrs. Brodie Simmons, Homer—A 
METCALFE 

James W. Depp, Summer Shade—D 

Mrs. Clara Moran, Edmonton—A 
MONROE 

Leon Eubank, Tompkinsville—D 

James Russell, Gamaliel—D 

Mrs. B. C. Grider, Tompkinsville—D 

Mrs. Scott Howard, Fountain Run—A 

Robert Conkin, Tompkinsville—A 

S. J. Moore, Tompkinsville—A 
MUHLENBERG 

Troy Spear, Hill Crest Court, Greenville—D 

Lenorice Baugh, Drakesboro—D 

Wayne Batsel, Drakesboro—D 

Mrs. Ann Parham, R. 8, Weir Road, 

Greenville—A 

Mrs. Mattie Pellows, Browder—A 

Marie Williams, Drakesboro—A 
OHIO 

Woodrow Park, Rockport—D 

Ethel Armendt, Beaver Dam—D 

Henry Daniel, Dundee—D 

Juanita Park, Rockport—A 

Raymond Robertson, Centertown—A 

D. B. Lutz, McHenry—A 
SIMPSON 

Robert Brown, Franklin—D 

Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin—D 

ranklin—A 


irginia 
Mrs. O. P. Hurt, Clifty—A 





Gott, Bristow—D 
J. A. Floyd, R. 1, Bowling Green—D 
Andrew Renick, 1118 State, Bowling 
G D 


reen— 
C. H. Harris, 1539 Jones, Bowling Green—D 
Mrs. Wilma Avery, 711 East 15th St., 
Bowling Green—A 
Robert Banton, 1801 Smallhouse Road, 
Bowling Green—A 
James Wilson, Alvaton—A 
Marcheal Bishop, 1502 Cabell, 
Bowling Green—A 


Independent Districts 


BOWLING GREEN 
Mrs. Kathleen Walter, 2083 Cabell Drive, 
Bowling Green—D 
Ed Hanes, 1508 Ridgecrest, Bowling 
Green—D 
E. T. Buford, 633 West Main St., 
Bowling Green—A 
Marilyn Wilkins, 1526 Jones St., 
Bowling Green—A 
CAVERNA 
Mrs. Ben McClellan, Horse Cave—D 
William Webb, Cave City—A 
CENTRAL CITY 
Mrs. Tom Ford, Central City—D 
Alexander Cather, Central City—A 
GLASGOW 
Mrs. Mary Margaret Pace—Glasgow—D 
Bill H. Price, Glasgow—D 
Mrs. Mary Ethel Allen, Glasgow—A 
Reed N. Moore, Glasgow—A 
GREENVILLE 
Emest Atkins, 283 West Main Cross St., 
Greenville—D 
Mrs. Alice Cobb, Cherry Heights, 
Greenville—A 
RUSSELLVILLE 
W. T. Lynch, Briggs Addition, 
Russellville—D 
Hilda Joyce Willis, West Fourth St., 
A 


H. H. Patton, Scottsville—D 
Lewis Baker, Scottsville—A 
Units 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 

Tate Page, Western Kentucky State Cae, 
Bowling Green—D 

Della Mae Daniels, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green—D 
. Caroline Seward, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green—A 

Paul Terrell, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green—A 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 

BRECKENRIDGE 

Doris Alexander, Harned—D 

Eula Warren, Irvington—D 

Mrs. Rena Lou Parks, Irvington—A 

Anna Lee Skillman, Irvington—A 
BULLITT 

W. O. Anderson, Shepherdsville—D 

Mrs. Corinne Wise, Lebanon Junction—D 

Mrs. Emily Robison, Shepherdsville—D 

Mrs. Elizabeth Larimore, Shepherdsville—A 

W. H. McFarland, Mount Washington—A 

Robert Tanner, Shepherdsville—A 
GRAYSON 

Mrs. Edwina Anderson, Leitchfield—D 

Bowman Davenport, Clarkson—D 

James R. Woosley, Caneyville—A 

James M. Wood, Clarkson—A 
GREEN 

Hazelle M. Parker, Greensburg—D 

Eugene Tate, Greensburg—D 

Vernon Clark, Greensburg—A 

Howard Evans, Greensburg—A 
HARDIN 

James T. Alton, Vine Grove—D 

Paul Ford Davis, White Mills—D 

Mrs. Charlene Ray, Glendale—D 

Mrs. Mary Darragh, Vine Grove—D 

Phillip Hudson, Glendale—A 

Kenneth Riddle, White Mills—A 

Mrs. Frances McCoy, Vine Grove—A 

Dellard Moor, Sonora—A 


UE 
Mrs. Jewel Hamilton, Hodgenville—D 
Edwin Harvey, Buffalo—D 
Stuart Pepper, Horse Cave—A 
Mrs. Norma Conner, Buffalo—A 
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MARION 
Conral C. Banister, Lebanon—D 
Sam B. Thomas, Lebanon—D 
J. Chester Brockman, Lebanon—A 
Ben Browning, St. Mary—A 
MEADE 
Mrs. Mary Alice Allen, Brandenburg—D 
D. T. Starks, Vine Grove—D 
Mrs. Ivy Hawkins, Brandenburg—A 
Lee M. Heath, Irvington—A 
NELSON 
Thomas Gerald Florence, Boston—D 
Ralph Al der, Bloc i—D 
J. B. Sparks, Bardstown—A 
Thelma P. Florence, Boston—A 
TAYLOR 
C. E. Vaughn, Campbellsville—D 
Mrs. Ronnie Wheat, Campbellsville—D 
Paul Stanley, Campbellsville—A 
Mrs, Artie Taylor, Campbellsville—A 
WASHINGTON 
Henry Best, R. 3, Springfield—D 
Z. T. Lester, Mackville—A 
Independent Districts 
BARDSTOWN 
Charles E. Smith, Jr., Bardstown—D 
William Boblett, Bardstown—A 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 
Donald Doyle, Campbellsville—D 
Mrs. Sara Coop, Campbellsville—A 
CLOVERPORT 
Mrs. Evelyn DeHaven, Cloverport—D 
Carl Dubree, Cloverport—A 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
zs V. Robinson, Elizabethtown—D 
Mrs. Margaret Skilman, Elizabethtown—A 
*LEBANON 
Mrs. Frances Robinson, 416 West Main St., 
Lebanon—D 
Lacy Wilkins, 308 East Main St., 
Lebanon—A 
LEITCHFIELD 
H. H. Wilkey, Leitchfield—D 
Altus Pryor, Leitchfield—A 
SPRINGFIELD 
Mrs. Beatrice Hughes, Springfield—D 
Shirley M. Spencer, Springfield—A 
WEST POINT 
W. B. Ray, West Point—D 
Ramonia Weikel, West Point—A 





Units 
FORT KNOX INDEPENDENT 
Amy Reed, Fort Knox Dependent School, 
Fort Knox—D 
Clara Cantrell, Fort Knox Dependent School, 
Fort Knox—D 
Edna McClure, Fort Knox Dependent School, 
Fort Knox—A 
Howard Downing, Fort Knox Dependent 
School, Fort Knox—A 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 
HENRY 
Earl Henderson, New Castle—D 
Robert Keen, Pleasureville—D 
Moses Orem, Campbellsburg—A 
D. P. Parsley, New Castle—A 
JEFFERSON 
John Ramsey, R. 1, Box 14, Fern Creek—D 
Mrs. Mable Bowen, 8934 Elmwood Drive, 
Louisville 7—D 
Mrs. Mary Myers, 218 Gibson, Louisville—D 
J. C. Cantrell, 4802 Fielding Way, 
Louisville 16—D 
Kenneth Farmer, 1205 Durrett Lane, 
Louisville 18—D 
Hal Lam, 2118 Goldsmith Lane, 
Louisville 18—D 
Gene Schrader, Dixie Highway, 
Valley Station—D 
Mrs. Ruth White, 3826 Poplar Level Road, 
Louisville 13—D 
James Markwell, Kenwood Hill Road, 
Louisville 14—D 
Reason Newton, Lebanon Junction—-D 
Mrs. Elsie Nelson, 2441 Napoleon Bivd., 
Louisville 5—D 
Harvey Dixon, 5827 Lost Trail, Louisville—D 
Betty Roeder, 803 Old Shelbyville Road, 
Middletown—D 
Mrs. Verda Higdon, 1239 Lydia, 
Louisville 17—-D 
Harold Wich, 2312 Arthur St., 
Louisville 17—D 
Mrs. Betty McMullin, 246 Norbourne Blvd., 
Loui le 7—D 
Mrs. Emestine Noland, Simpsonville—D 
Mrs. Pauline Fields, 3331 Penway Ave., 
Louisville 11—D 


Mrs. Emma Alexander, 10511 Deering Road, 


Valley Station—D 


Mrs. Arah Jarvis, 2106 Trevilian Way, 
Louisville 5—D 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mohns, R. 1, Box 490, 
Pleasure Ridge Park—D 
Mrs. Emestine Hicks, 21 Nichols Drive, 
Louisville 15—D 
Mrs. Gladys Kidd, 6307 Sheila Road, 
Louisville 18—D 
Mrs. Daisy Hornback, 4600 Walden Drive, 
Louisville 8—D 
Ruth Albright, — Eagle Pass, 
Louisville 18— 
Mrs. Artie Weaver, R. 2, Box 94, 
Anchorage—D 
Mrs, Katherine Schuler, 421 Breckinridge 
Lane, Louisville 7—D 
Mrs. Mary Goodwin, 3011 Lexington Road, 
Louisville 6—! 
Virginia Charley, 231 Harris Place, 
Lyndon—D 
Conrad Ott, 2400 Tophill Road, 
Louisville 6—A 
O. M. Lassiter, 1907 Dixie Garden Drive, 
Louisville—A 
Leonard Anderson, Middletown—A 
Irvin Brooks, 9212 Preston, Louisville 19—A 
Herbert Hatfield, 308 Esplanade, 
Louisville 14—A 
Mrs, Agnes Duncan, 1929 Yale Drive, 
Louisville 5—A 
Leo Colyer, 208 Marlin, Jeffersontown—A 
Lonie Glasgow, 5 Bartley Dr., Fern Creek—A 
Mrs. Mildred Owings, 5050 Southern Park- 
way, Louisville 14—A 
Mrs. Robert Foster, 4080 Glennhurst, 
Louisville 16—A 
Nancy Sterett, 206 West Oak St., 
Louisville 3—A 
Ruth Willis, 4524 South Sixth St., 
Louisville 14—A 
Kenneth Arold, R. 2, Box 658, 
Fern Creek—A 
Charles Craft, 3526-B Fincastle Road, 
Louisville 18—A 
Joe Ferguson, Box 938, Fern Creek—A 
Edward Simpson, 108 Kingston Ave., 
Louisville 14—A 
Dave Aspy, 131 Mustang, Bowman Field, 
Louisville 5—A 
Mrs. Emogene Browning, 526 Evelyn Ave., 
Louisville 15—A 
Lucile Williams, 2806 Main St., 
West Point—A 
Mrs. Carmilita Moore, 54384 Bruce Ave., 
Louisville 14—A 
Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, R. 1, Box 481, 
Valley Station—A 
Olive Eddleman, Maple Road, 
Jeffersontown—A 
Mrs. Gertrude White, 2302 Emerson, 
Louisville 5—A 
Mrs. Catherine Bryant, 5313 Halsey Court, 
Louisville 14—A 
Mrs. Mildred Neat, 6602 Strawberry Lane, 
Louisville 14—A 
Mrs. Calvin Libby, 3834 Ormond Road, 
Louisville 7—A 
Virginia Melone, Eastwood—A 
Mrs. Emma Ritter, 3514 Dell Drive, 
Jeffersontown—A 
Alice Kennedy, 424 Sunnyview, 
Louisville 7—A 
OLDHAM 
Russell Brown, Crestwood—D 
Hugh Barnes, Crestwood—D 
Mrs. Roy Dorsey, LaGrange—A 
Mrs. Vashti Smith, LaGrange—A 
SHELBY 
Jesse Lacefield, 118 North Ninth St., 
Shelbyville—D 
Oral Nethery, R. 5, Shelbyville—D 
Mrs. Susan Fields, Simpsonville—A 
Mrs. Viola E. Wilborn, R. 2, Shelbyville—A 
SPENCER 
Barkley Walker, Taylorsville—D 
Harvey G. Bush, Taylorsville—A 
TRIMBLE 
Clyde C. Cropper, Bedford—D 
Mrs. Martin Theiman, Milton—A 


Independent Districts 
ANCHORAGE 
Ventrice Mitchell, Anchorage School, 
Anchorage—D 
Elizabeth A. Ewing, Prospect—A 
EMINENCE 
Jack D. Purvis, Eminence—D 
Paul Watts, Eminence—A 
LOUISVILLE 
Charles Aebersold, 6411 South Third St., 
Louisville 14—D 
Eddie Belcher, 671 Madlon Court, 
Louisville 11—D 
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Edwin Binford, 8902 Plymouth Road, 
Louisville 7 


e — 
David Bishop, 222 South Peterson, 
Louisville 6—D 
Blanche Booker, 2215 Talbott, 
Louisville 5—D 
Mildred Bott, 200 Seneca Trail, 
Louisville 14—D 
Attia Bowmer, 125 Heady, Louisville 7—D 
Omer Carmichael, 2816 Saratoga Drive, 
Louisville 5—D 
Grace Champion, 217 Marshall Drive, 
Louisville 7—D 
William Chilton, 1816 Yale Drive, 
Louisville 5—D 
Russell Garth, 8917 Warner Ave., 
Louisville 7— 
Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7—D 
Lyman Johnson, 2840 West Walnut St., 
Louisville 12—D 
Omega Lutes, 1463 South Third St., 
Louisville 8—D 
Jack Meisburg, 516 School Way, 
Louisville 14—D 
Mary C. Newman, 2065 Alta Ave., 
Louisville 5—D 
T. Vance Rose, 1940 Trevillian Way, 
Louisville 5—D 
Charles Sanders, 184 South Crestmoor, 
Louisville 6—D 
Ada Sillings, 1521 Dewey a New 
Albany, Indiana—D 
Dorothy na se 531 West Hill St., 
Louisville 
Nelda een 1700 Deerwood Ave., 
Louisville 5—D 
Gladys Wyatt, 1479 South Fourth &, 
Louisville 8—D 
Sarah Collins, 1711 West ibn, 
Louisville 8—A 
Louise Kornfeld, 16837 Windsor Place, 
Louisville 4—A 
Anne Habich, 517 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3—A 
Blanche Cross, 1145 Everett, 
Louisville 4—A 
Nata L. Woodruff, R. 10, Box 23, 
Louisville—A 
J. W. Hackett, 1021 South Western 
Parkway, Louisville—A 
Catherine Hancock, 1859 Yale Drive, 
Louisville 5—A 
Suzanna Roth, 2648 McCoy Way, 
Louisville 5—A 
Lullabel sag ee me Keller Court, 
Louisville 
W. M. MoCord, ‘$116 Emerson Ave., 
Louisville 5S—A 
Milburn Maupin, 1100 Ford Place, 
Louisville 11—A 
Carolyn Taylor, 1118 Baxter Ave., 
Louisville 4—A 
Thomas Long, 3310 Grand Ave., 
Louisville 11—A 
Carl Barbour, 1017 Forest St., Louisville—A 
Ben Freeman, 607 Silver St., New Albany, 
Indiana—A 
Lorraine Moody, 4011 Hycliffe Ave., 
Louisville 7—A 
A. C. Hounshell, Rehl Road, 
Jeffersontown—A 
Stacy Hall, 2217 Alta Ave., 
Louisville 5—A 
Erma Fust, 288 Breckinridge Lane, 
Louisville 7—A 
Clifford Sesion, 2386 West Madison St., 
Louisville 11—A 
Mildred Dougherty, 1428 Goddard Ave., 
Louisville 4—A 
SHELBYVILLE 
Mrs. Alma Gray, Shelbyville—D 
Mrs. Marian Boyd, Shelbyville—A 
Units 
LINCOLN INSTITUTE 
Whitney M. Young, Lincoln Institute, 
Lincoln Ridge—D 
Joseph A. Carroll, Lincoln Institute, 
Lincoln Ridge—A 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


County Districts 

ANDERSON 

Walter Mi Law b D 

Mrs, jets Bertram, Lawrencede-Hh 
BOURBO: 

Trene  Aieiiiader, 712 Link Ave., Paris—D 

Mrs. Richard Boardman, R. 2, Paris—D 

Mrs. Thomas Prather, R. 8, Paris—A 

Elizabeth Weathers, Clintonville—A 7 
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BOYLE 
Mrs. Frances Coyle, Perryville—D 
James E. Quisenberry, Moreland—D 
Mrs. Rachel Dunsmore, R. 1, Danville—A 
Paul Wesley, 511 Grant St., Danville—A 
LARK 


Bernice Wiseman, R. 3, Winchester—D 
Elizabeth Scott, Boone Ave., Winchester—D 
Mrs. Elmer Barker, R. 2, Winchester—A 
W. G. Conkwright, 250 Highland, 
Winchester—A 
ESTILL 
Mrs. Edith Harris, Irvine—D 
Mrs. Florence Kash, Irvine—D 
Mrs. Zelia Baion, Witt—A 
Mrs. Nevah Hisle, R. 2, Irvine—A 
FAYETTE 
Thomas J. Dunn, 102 East Picadome Park, 
Lexington—D 
Mrs. Semen H. Gladden, 129 Bassett Ave., 
Lexingt 
Bently J. “Filton, 814 Sheridan Drive, 
Lexington— 
James D. 0 a 219 West Vista Drive, 
Lexington—D 
James B. Kincheloe, 504 Springhill Drive, 
Lexington—D 
Louie Mack, _ Boiling Springs Drive, 
Lexington— 
Daniel N. Shindelbower, 1737 Blue Licks 
Road, Lexington—D 
Imogene Wells, 361 Transylvania Park, 
Lexington—D 
Mrs. Betty Featherston, 205 Wooldridge 
Lane, Versailles—A 
Mrs. Evelyn Greer, 452 Parkway Drive, 
Lexington—A 
Neal Donaldson, 617 Sheridan Drive, 
Lexington—. 
Elsie Hayes, 208 West Vista Drive, 
Lexington—A 
Martha E. Shindelbower, 809 Cramer Ave., 
Lexington—A 
Bess L. Wright, 116 Forest Ave., 
Lexin, A 
Mrs. Sue Monson, 1549 Leestown Road, 
Lexington—A 
Margaret Rowbotham, 102 Conn Terrace, 
Lexington—A 
FRANKLIN 
Mrs. Louise Rambo, R. 1, Frankfort—D 
George Buchanan, 231 Crestwood Drive, 
Frankfort—D 
Ronald Connelly, 207 Holmes St., 
rankfort—D 
Mrs. Mary E. Moore, R. 2, Frankfort—A 
Mary E. Johnson, 1020 East Main St., 
Frankfort—A 
Elmer Moore, 604 Taylor Ave., Frankfort—A 
GARRARD 
Mrs. Marguerite Whittaker, Lancaster—D 
William Tudor, Lancaster—A 
HARRISON 
Charles Tribble, Cynthiana—D 
H. H. Jones, Webster Ave., Cynthiana—D 
Mrs. Mary S. Ball, Main St., Cynthiana—A 
Joe H. Anderson, Cynthiana—A 
JACKSON 
(List of delegates not submitted) 
JESSAMINE 
Dan Glass, Wilmore—D 
Bessie Parks, R. 1, Nicholasville—D 
Robin Fain, R. 2, Nicholasville—A 
Harlan Veal, R. 8, Nicholasville—A 
LEE 
Blaine C. Martin, Beattyville—D 
Elbert Hudson, Beattyville—D 
Sally Spurlock, Beattyville—A 
Edward G. Stamper, Beattyville—A 
LINCOLN 
Foster Hays, Stanford—D 
Mrs. Maybell McKinney, Eubank—D 
Burgess Robbins, Crab Orchard—D 
Jason Roberts, Stanford—A 
Jack Johnson, McKinney—A 
M. C. Montgomery, McKinney—A 
MADISON 
Charles H. Gibson, R. 2, Richmond—D 
Irvin Crosby, 518 Baker Court, Richmond—D 
Edgar Adams, R. 1, Richmond—D 
Mrs. Sara Moores, R. 1, Richmond—A 
Mrs. Ethel B. Pearson, Coy Apartments, 
North Third St., Richmond—A 
Hugh Davis, Box 407, Richmond—A 
MERCER 
Grace J. Champion, Salvisa—D 
James Bruce Champion, Salvisa—A 
MONTGOMERY 
W. H. Power, R. 2, Mount Sterling—D 
William Smart, Mount Sterling—D 
E. G. Jones, Mount Sterling—A 
L. J. Cooper, Mount Sterling—A 


NICHOLAS 
Willard Sandidge, Carlisle—D 
Mrs. Raymond Wesley, Carlisle—A 
POWELL 
Grant W. Thorpe, Stanton—D 
Harold M. Hurst, Stanton—A 
ROCKCASTLE 
Elizabeth Mullins, Brodhead—D 
Cleda Southard, Livingston—D 
Beulah Stewart, Wildie—A 
Lloyd Shutts, Livingston—A 
SCOTT 
Burgess Parks, Georgetown—D 
Ralph Burrows, Georgetown—D 
Mrs. Frances Warring, Sadieville—A 
Carl Ison, Wrenn Ave., Frankfort—A 
WOODFORD 
Charles Dawson, 304 South Main St., 
Versailles—D 
Betty Dozier, R. 3, Versailles—D 
Mary Gaines, 162 High St., Versailles—A 
Harlan Whitaker, R. 3, Frankfort—A 


Independent Districts 


BEREA 
Jim Gordon Henry, Box 181, Berea—D 
Roy L. Wilson, Box 128, Berea—A 
BURGIN 
Ruby Proctor, Burgin—D 
Margaret Gibson, Burgin—A 
CARLISLE 
Tebay Rose, Carlisle—D 
Minton Whitt, Carlisle—A 
*CYNTHIANA 
Kelley B. Stanfield, 218 N. Elmarch, 
Cynthiana—D 
Mrs. A. T. Wilson, 104 Locust, 
Cynthiana—A 
DANVILLE 
Mrs. Thelma Watts, 145 Alta Ave., 
Danville—D 
Mrs. Lucy Stephens, 246 East Walnut St., 
Danville—D 
Mrs. Lorraine Lollis, 427 O’Hara Drive, 
Danville—A 
Ruby Riffee, Lancaster Pike—A 
FRANKFORT 
Mrs. Earl Garrison, 612 Briar Cliff, 
Frankfort—D 
Leo Ball, 112 Maryland Ave., Frankfort—A 
GEORGETOWN 
Mrs. Florence Cox, Georgetown—D 
Mrs. Carolyn Redding, Georgetown—A 


.“HARRODSBURG 


Mrs. Martha R. Hurt, R. 4, Harrodsburg—D 
Mrs. Irene Cunningham, R. 2, 
Harrodsburg—A 
IRVINE 
Mrs. Eunice Winn, Irvine—D 
William White Davis, Irvine—A 
LANCASTER 
Betty Chambers, Hill Court, Lancaster—D 
Stanley Marsee, Danville St., Lancaster—A 
LEXINGTON 
John Ridgway, 186 Lincoln, Lexington—D 
Delbert Cunningham, 623 Elsmere, 
Lexington—D 
King Richeson, 790 Allendale Drive, 
Lexington—D 
Mrs. Hollis O’Neal, Nicholasville Road, 
Lexington—D 
Paul Gutherie, 917 Deparres Ave., 
Lexington—D 
Sally Moore, 560 North Limestone, 
Lexington—D 
E. A. Mattox, 340 Henry Clay Boulevard, 
Lexington—D 
W. Taylor Seals, R. 7, Lexington—A 
Mary Elizabeth Bell, 121 North Broadway, 
Lexington—A 
Mrs. Clara Smith, 460 Park, Lexington—A 
Ruth Rice, 720 Avalon, Lexington—A 
Mrs. E. J. Black, Dunbar School, 
Lexington—A 
Mrs. Alma Wyatt, 227 Conn Terrace, 
Lexington—A 
Mrs. Dorothy Bottoms, 152 East Seventh St., 
Lexington—A 
MIDWAY 
Bernard C. Gravitt, P.O. Box 87, Midway—D 
MOUNT STERLING 
Mrs. Delma Little, Mount Sterling City 
School, Mount Sterling—D 
Mrs. Howard Whitehead, West High St., 
Mount Sterling—-A 
MOUNT VERNON 
Mrs. Alza Mitchell, Mount Vernon—D 
nny L. Adams, Mount Vernon—A 
PARIS 
Julia Clark, 1223 Main St., Paris—D 
Jessie Jane Spears, 732 Walkers Ave., 
Paris—A 





Mary Hunter, 107 Broadway, Richmond—-D 
Andrew Miller, 808 Francis St., Richmond-—A 
STANFORD 
Mrs. Jason Roberts, Stanford—D 
Marion Grimes, Stanford—A 
R 


Mrs. R. R. Craft, 227 College St., 
Winchester—D 


Alice Roe, 101 Fitch Ave., Winchester—A 
Units 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State 
e, Richmond— 
Mrs. Mary Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond—A 
*INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
M. J. Clarke, State Office Building, 
Frankfort—D 
Mrs. E. B. Whalin, 211 West Fourth St., 
Frankfort—A 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
David H. — Kentucky State College, 


Frankfort— 
W. W. Jones, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—A 


MIDWAY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Frances Cook, Midway—D 

Mrs. O. B. Wilder, Midway—A 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Ted C. Gilbert, Frankfort—D 

James L. Sublett, Frankfort—D 

O. B. Wilder, Frankfort—A 

James L. Patton, Frankfort—A 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Morris on, Sew of Kentucky, 


Lexington 
L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29—A 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BATH 


Mrs. Lillian Razor, Salt Lick—D 
Mrs. Lonla Hill, Salt Lick—D 
Mrs. Mary D. Lathram, Owingsville—A 
Ollie Hart, Owingsville—A 

BOYD 


Mrs. Julia Cooper, Miller Apartments, 
Catlettsburg—D 
Delmis Donta, R. 2, Ashland—D 
Marie Taylor, R. 3, Ashland—A 
Mrs. Laura Steil, 2800 Moore St., 
Ashland—A 


CARTER 

Heman H. McGuire, Grayson—D 

Max E. Calhoun, Grayson—D 

Hayden Parker, Olive Hill—D 

Harold H. King, Hitchins—D 

William Calhoun, Soldier—A 

Ollie Adams, Olive Hill—A 

John DeBord, Grahn—A 

Thomas Everett Phillips, Carter—A 
ELLIOTT 

Mrs. Pauline G. Adkins, Sandy Hook—D 

Wilbur Wheeler, Isonville—D 

Mrs. Georgia Greene, Sandy Hook—A 

William Thompson, Sandy Hook—A 
FLEMING 

Lucile Watson, Flemings' 

Alva Rawlings, Hillsboro—D 

Ersil P. Ward, Muses Mill—A 

Mrs. Ersil Ward, Muses Mill—A 


Lassie Hatcher, Wayland—A 

Burniece Gerheart, Garrett—A 
GREENUP 

Clifford Lowdenback, South Shore—D 

Stanley Ramey, Wurtland—D 

Roscoe Stephens, Greenup—D 

Chandos Calhoun, South Shore—A 

Nellie Maye Webb, Maloneton—A 

Maxine Miller, Greenup—A 
JOHNSON 


_Clarence Dutton, Williamsport—D 
“Sherman Bayes, Riceville—D 


Mrs. Esther Williams, Red Bush—D 
Mrs. Ollie Gresham, Lowmansville—A 
Howard Setser, Van Lear—A 
Mrs. Nell Jayne, Flat Gap—A 

LAWRENCE 
William A. Cheek, Louisa—D 
Frank A. Webster, Louisa—D 
William A. Elkins, Louisa—D 
J. Walter Thompson, Louisa—A 
Charles Burton, Louisa—A 
Lucy Burgess, Louisa—A 

LEWIS 
George Hamm, Vanceburg—D 
Eslie May, Garrison—D 
Leoris McDaniels, Garrison—A 
Edna Love, Vanceburg—A 

MAGOFFIN 
Luther Rice, Salyersville—D 
Hiram Clay Walters, Hendricks—D 
Ethel Fetterly, Bradley—A 
Mrs. Mary Lou Williams, Salyersville—A 


TIN 
Russell Williamson, Inez—D 
Russell Goble, Inez—D 
Sheldon Clark, Inez—A 
Russell Stepp, Inez—A 
MASON 
Lillian Wallingford, R. 2, Maysville—D 
Fred Chumbler, May’s Lick—D 
Mrs. Harold Orme, Sardis—A 
John Hooker, 116 North Market St., 
Maysville—A 
MENIFEE 
(List of delegates not submitted) 
MORGAN 
Lloyd Patterson, West Liberty—D 
Ottis Murphy, Ezel—D 
Mrs, Avonelle Dyer, West Liberty—A 
Conrad Rowland, Ezel—A 


IKE 
Charley Wright, Elkhom City—D 
James V. Powell, Elkhorn City—D 
Glenn Brown, Virgie—D 
Belle Moore, Shelby Gap—D 
William F. Doane, Belfry—D 
Joe B. Elswick, Phelps—D 
Gether Irick, Belfry—D 
Bess M. Hays, McVeigh—D 
Woodrow W. Runyon, Pikeville—D 
Walter T. Brown, R. 2, Box 125, 
Pikeville—D 
Charles E. Spears, Pikeville—D 
Woodrow W. Maynard, Majestic—D 
Carl P. Hatcher, Pikeville—D 
Millis Newsome, Virgie—A 
Floyd R. Hall, Shelbiana—A 
Charles E. Morgan, Dorton—A 
Madge S. Mullins, Elkhorn City—A 
Goldia Griffith, McVeigh—A 
Kelsie N. Ward, R. 1, Pikeville—A 
John Lester, Sidney—A 
Lula Roberts, Hardy—A 
Dannie Prater, Pikeville—A 
M. F. Justice, Pikeville—A 
Mrs. Charles Morgan, Dorton—A 
Mrs. W. F. Doane, Belfry—A 
Elliott Justice, Pikeville—A 
ROBERTSON 
Anna M. Massey, Mount Olivet—D 
Gladys Shepherd, Mount Olivet—A 
ROWAN 
Jack Ellis, Morehead—D 
James Earl Davis, Morehead—D 
James Brammer, Morehead—A 
Fenton Morris, Morehead—A 


Independent Districts 


ASHLAND 
Mrs. Stellarose Stewart, 922 Edgewood, 
Ashlan 


P 


Mrs. Clyde Lewis, Ventura Hotel, 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Lorene Rice, R. 5, Box $51, 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Martha Williams, 2140 Carter Ave., 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Alice Thomas, 3121 Greenup Ave., 
Ashland—D 

Mrs. Gladys Prichard, 1544 Beverly 
Boulevard, Ashland—A 

Louise Taylor, 2501 Hackworth, Ashland—A 

Edgar Bailey, 3922 Blackburn, Ashland—A 

Mrs. Eula Patton, 2205 Bath Ave., 
Ashland—A 

Mrs. Ruth Reeves, 1601 Blackburn, 
re 

a a 
‘rank C. — 1186 Mitchell St., 

per or Poona 

Thomas N. — $231 Oakland Ave., 
Catlettsburg—. 


*FAIRVIEW 
James E. Baker, 2425 Main St., Ashland—D 


Louis Manning, Westwood Station, 
Ashland—A 


GREENUP 
Ina Mae Berkeley, Greenup—D 
Ethel McBrayer, Greenup—A 
MAYSVILLE 
Mrs. Alma McLain, 1112 Forest Ave., 
Maysville—D 
Fielder Pitzer, Center High School, 
Maysville—A 
PAINTSVILLE 
Ruth Gunning, Paintsville—D 
Mrs. Douglas VanHoose, Oil Springs—A 
PIKEVILLE 
Mrs. Christine Goodman, Pikeville—D 
Harry A. Banks, Pikeville—A 
RACELAND 
Hazel Cassity, Worthington—D 
Lillian Rice, Raceland—A 
RUSSELL 
Mrs. Olive M. Carmey, 221 Riverside Drive, 
Russell—D 
Mrs. Lois E. Stewart, Flatwoods—A 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 
Florence Meade, South Portsmouth—D 
Howard Shumate, South Portsmouth—A 
VANCEBURG 
Mrs. Clara Beavers, Vanceburg—D 
Mrs. Cynthia Stanley, Vanceburg—A 
VAN LEAR 
Hysell Burchett, Van Lear—D 
Howard Ramey, Nippa—A 
Units 
ERIE SCHOOL 
Noah Logan, Erie School, Olive Hill—D 
Mrs. Joybelle Logan, Erie School, 
Olive Hill—A 
*MAYO STATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
John Wayne Picklesimer, Paintsville—D 
Lewis S. Howell, Paintsville—A 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
Roger Wilson, Morehead State College, 
Morehead—D 
Hugh McShea, Morehead State College, 
Morehead—A 
PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 
(List of delegates not submitted) 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
County Districts 

ADAIR 

A. J. McCarty, Columbia—D 

Brooks Coomer, Sparksville—A 
CASEY 

Forest Stafford, Liberty—D 

Gordon White, Yosemite—D 

Mae Harmon, Middleburg—A 

Lois Henson, R. 5, Liberty—A 
CLINTON 

(List of delegates not submitted) 
McCREARY 

Lester Cooper, Whitley City—D 

George Cordell, Pine Knott—D 

Lowell Stephens, Whitley City—A 

James Freeman, Honey Bee—A 
PULASKI 

Harold Carter, Eubank—D 

Raymond Combs, Shopville—D 

Roy Holt, Shopville—D 

Mrs. Irene Brown, Nancy—D 

W. E. Brittam, R. 3, Somerset—A 

Samantha Floyd, Eubank—A 

C. V. Cain, R. 1, Somerset—A 

Hobert Branscum, Burnside—A 
RUSSELL 

Mrs. Mildred Hale, Russell Springs—D 

Mrs. Mary Coe, Jamestown—A 
WAYNE 

Garnett Walker, Monticello—D 

Louise Bell, Monticello—D 

Robert Peercy, Monticello—A 

Lucy East, Betsey—A 


Independent Districts 


Mary J. Newby, Albany—D 

Sallie M. Dyer, Albany—A 
FERGUSON 

Howard Taft Moore, Ferguson—D 

Helen Lee Smith, Ferguson—A 
*LIBERTY 

Garland Creech, Liberty—D 


Mrs. Ruby Stephens, Monticello—D 

Mrs. Ruth Thompson, Monticello—A 
SCIENCE HILL 

Earl C. Roberts, Science Hill—D 

Mary Hamm, Ruth Road, Somerset—A 
SOMERSET 

Alfreda Baugh, Science Hill—D 

Joe Gay, Somerset—D 
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Mrs. Hazel Holliday, Somerset—A 

J. W. Barnett, Somerset—A 
STEARNS 

Helen Winchester, Stearns—D 

C. W. Hume, Stearns—A 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BOONE 


Flem Fustice, 9 Sweetbriar, Florence—D 

Lawrence Rodamer, Box 414, Constance—D 

H. N. Ockerman, Burlington—A 

ee ” aad 21 Locust St., Florence—A 
C 


Matilda Todd, R. 1, Augusta—D 
Mrs. W. L. Knuckles, Jr., Brooksville—A 
CAMPBELL 
Edward E. Ball, Campbell County High 
School, Alexandria—D 
Clara Weinel, Alexandria—D 
Charles E. McCormick, Alexandria—A 
Junita Losey, Alexandria—A 
CARROLL 
Roy D. Edens, Sanders—D 
R. B. Cartmell, Carrollton—A 
GALLATIN . 
M. O. Traylor, Warsaw—D 
Mrs. B. W. Norman, Glencoe—A 
GRANT 
Franklin Webster, Williamstown—D 
Robert Taylor, Williamstown—A 
KENTON 
Gilby Green, 19 Lloyd, Flerence—D 
Malvin Sebree, R. 1, Crittenden—D 
R. E. Hinsdale, R. 1, Walton—D 
Mrs. Mildred Riffe, South Fort Mitchell—D 
F, D. —— Independence—A 
Mrs. Loreen Ranshaw, 25 Beech, 
Covington—A 
Mrs. Opal Vincent, 3630 ental 
Covington—A 
Mrs. Huldah W. Schatzman, 1009 Jackson 
Road, Park Hills, Covington—A 
OWEN 
Marvin R. Stewart, Owenton—D 
0. V. Jones, Owenton—A 
PENDLETON 
Edith Denny, Falmouth—D 
Ray Hogg, Falmouth—A 
Independent Districts 
AUGUSTA 
Ruth Charles, R. 1, Augusta—D 
Mable Moloney, Fourth St., Augusta—A 
BEECHWOOD 
C. Perry Martin, 50 Beechwood Road, 
South Fort Mitchell—D 
Emma M. Osborn, 24 Highland Ave., 
South Fort Mitchell—A 
BELLEVUE 
Eunice Schuessler, 226 Roosevelt Ave., 
Bellevue—D 
Mrs. Janet G. Dosch, 325 Locust Lane, 
Bellevue—A 
CARROLLTON 
V. E. Whitaker, Carrollton—D 
Palmore Lyles, Carrollton—A 
COLD SPRING 
Thomas N. McArter, Murnan Road, 
Cold Spring—D 
Harry W. Smith, P. O. Box 73, 
Alexandria—A 
COVINGTON 
Arline Young, 114 East 40th St., 
D 


Covington—! 
Sarah Land, 512 Wallace, Covington—D 
David M. Evans, Board of Education, 
Covington—D 
Alice B. P » Park Hills, 
Covington—D 
Jean Porter, 113 Elizabeth Court, 
South Fort Mitchell—D 
Vivian Ankenbauer, 208 East 26th St., 


Covington—D 
Thelma Lou Shelton, Erlanger—A 
Richard Williams, 119 West 38rd St., 


Covington—A 

Harry T. Mitchell, Holmes High School, 
Covington—A 

Russell Clark, 8386 St. James, Park Hills, 
Covington—A 

mony D. Perkins, 2219 Eastern, 


Covington—A 
Ralph C. Eckler, 204 Adams, Covington—A 
» 
W. Dwight Sporing, 1724 North Fort 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas—D 
Mary Lois Poage, 186 Fairfield, Bellevue—A 
ERLANGER 
Charity Cowan, 404 Erlanger Road, 
Erlanger— 
James Tichenor, 207 Bartlett Ave., 
Erlanger—A 
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FALMOUTH 
L. H. Lutes, Falmouth—D 
Mrs. L. H. Lutes, Falmouth—A 
FORT THOMAS 
Rozellen Griggs, 727 South Fort Thomas 
Ave., Fort Thomas—D 
John Deering, 54 Lockwood, Fort Thomas—D 
Dorothy Johns, 204 Bonnie Leslie, 
Bellevue—A 
Williametta Baker, 30 Woodland Ave., 
Fort Thomas—A 
*LUDLOW 
Arthur T. Tipton, 528 Oak, Ludlow—D 
Chester Spears, 247 Latta, Ludlow—A 
NEWPORT 
Dora Anderson, 16 Terrace Drive, 
Crestview—D 
Ruby Banks, 929 Columbia, Newport—D 
Edwin Burton, 304 Foote Ave., Bellevue—D 
Stella Blalock, 222 Pike, Covington—A 
Lucille Burkhart, 31 Mayfield, 
Fort Thomas—A 
Mary Lee Caldwell, 131 Electric, 
Southgate—A 
SILVER GROVE 
Robert Dozier, Silver Grove—D 
Tom L. Gabbard, Silver Grove—A 
SOUTHGATE 
Annie Miller, 183 West Walnut St., 
Southgate—D 
Marion Taylor, 801 Washington Ave., 
Newport—A 
WALTON-VERONA 
Ed Chipman, Verona—D 
Mrs. J. Casper Acree, Walton—A 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
Mrs. Evelyn Wilson, Williamstown—D 
Mrs. Edith S. Gray, Williamstown—A 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BELL 
Beulah Pursiful, Pineville—D 
Edgar Calloway, Frakes—D 
Convil Clouse, Pineville—D 
Hobert Mink, R. 1, Pineville—D 
W. L. Miracle, Miracle—A 
Perle Estridge, Beverly—A 
Chester L. Click, Four Mile—A 
Charles Taylor, Calloway—A 
CLAY 
Lena M. Howard, Burning Springs—D 
Capitola Roberts, Manchester—D 
Marion Martin, Manchester—D 
James W. Thurman, Manchester—A 
Marie Cornett, Fogertown—A 
Lloyd Stewart, Manchester—A 


ARLAN 
Mrs. Thelma Ellison, Alva—D 
Mrs. Edna Baute, Wallins—D 
James A. Cawood, Harlan—D 
Denver Howard, Wallins—D 
Mrs. Bessie Lay, Loyall—D 
Ray Pope, Gulston—D 
Rufus Saylor, Evarts—D 
Mrs. Edna Judd Saylor, Evarts—D 
Mrs. Mildred Rowland, Box 815, Harlan—D 
Ruby Carter, Harlan—D 
Lee Mills, Alva—A 
John H. Howard, Wallins—A 
Ross Barger, Cumberland—A 
Mrs. Bernice Buckner, Evarts—A 
Mrs. Gertrude Thornton, Harlan—A 
Charles Steele, Grays Knob—A 
Charles Garland, Holmes Mill—A 
Mrs. Marion Allison, Louellen—A 
Mrs. Marie Everidge, Box 815, Harlan—A 
Mrs. Ilene Croley, Cumberland—A 
KNOX 
Bertha S. Hammons, Crane Nest—D 
Billie Bolton, Barbourville—D 
Ted Mitchell, Grays—D 
Robert Messer, Barbourville—D 
Hazel W. Faulkner, R. 2, Barbourville—D 
Bill L. Hampton, Artemus—A 
Gerald Syme, Kay Jay—A 
John Meheil, Grays—A 
Mrs. J. H. Jones, Artemus—A 
Clinton Hammons, Barbourville—A 
LAUREL 
Ruth Bentley, R. 4, London—D 
Lynn Sasser, R. 4, London—D 
Clark Chestnut, R. 1, East Bernstadt—D 
Alpha Mae Stansberry, Box 298, Corbin—D 
C. Frank Bentley, R. 4, London—A 
A 


William H. Ball, Williamsburg—D 


Independent Districts 


BARBOURVILLE 


Mrs. Helen Mark, Barbourville—D 
Mrs. Thurza Buchanan, Barbourville—A 


CORBIN 


Leland L. Goodin, 1903 South Kentucky St., 
Corbin—D 
T. G. Morgan, 328 16th St., Corbin—A 


EAST BERNSTADT 


H 


(List of delegates not submitted) 
ARLAN 


Mary Catherine Smith, Box 918, Harlan—D 
Zelpha Rice, Box 542, Harlan—A 


LONDON 


L. B. Cox, London—D 
Leighton Watkins, London—A 


*LYNCH 


Mrs. Arthur Johnson, Lynch—D 
Sam Potter, Lynch—A 


MIDDLESBORO 


Mrs. R. W. Parker, Middlesboro—D 
Nelle Hall, Middlesboro—D 

W. W. Campbell, Middlesboro—A 
Cledith Sewell, Middlesboro—A 


PINEVILLE 


L. M. McCauley, Pineville—D 
Mrs. Emma Wayne Boston, Pineville—A 


WILLIAMSBURG 


Jack Miller, Williamsburg—D 

H. B. Steely, Williamsburg—A 

UPPER KY. RIVER DISTRICT 
County Districts 


BREATHITT 


Grace Post, Morris Fork—D 
Roger Jones, Jackson—D 
Eugene Sebastian, Jackson—D 
French Holbrook, Jackson—A 
Millard Tolliver, Jackson—A 
Mrs. Vada Sebastian, Jackson—A 


KNOTT 


Claude Frady, Hindman—D 
Beckham Combs, Hindman—D 
Morton Combs, Carr Creek—D 
Dale S. Combs, Carr Creek—D 
Alice Slone, R. 2, Hazard—A 
Juanita Hall, Leburn—A 
Elizabeth B. Combs, Hindman—A 
Foster Calhoun, Hindman—A 


LESLIE 


Earl E. Keen, Hyden—D 
Hermitt Williston, Busy—D 
Nell Wallace, Wooton—D 
Roscoe Turner, Hyden—A 
Dewey Hendrix, Hyden—A 
Sylvia Gay, Hyden—A 


LETCHER 


Leslie Morgan, Isom—D 
Sanford Adams, Cumberland—D 
Cleo Stamper, Whitesburg—D 
Roy Reasor, Fleming—D 

Jeff B. Mayes, Jeremiah—D 
Willie Watts, Linefork—A 
Jeanette Wampler, Mayking—A 
Jack M. Burkick, Whitesburg—A 
Martha Jane Potter, Kona—A 
Henry Ed Wright, Neon—A 


OWSLEY 


Martha D. Turner, Booneville—D 
Steve Turner, Booneville—A 


PERRY 


Elbert C, Fields, Combs—D 
Edna Ritchie, Viper—D 
Calloway Sizemore, Buckhom—D 
Charlie Deaton, Chavies—D 
Seba Sloan, Dwarf—A 

Iva Pearl Deaton, Chavies—A 
Vernon Miniard, Vicco—A 
Elizabeth Sue Fields, Combs—A 


WOLFE 


(List of delegates not submitted) 
Independent Districts 


HAZARD 


Roy G. Eversole, Hazard—D 
Mrs. H. E. Greer, Hazard—D 
Mrs. Lynthia Bowling, Lothair—A 
Mrs. Frank Baker, Hazard—A 


JACKSON 


Oloff Lee Knarr, Jackson—D 
Edith Mae Griffith, Jackson—A 


JENKINS 


Lee G. Johnson, Jenkins—D 
Polly Kincer, Mayking—A 


Units 
LEES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Frazier B. ee Lees Junior College, 
Jackson— 

Casey Secs Lees Junior College, 
Jackson—A 


*Have not met all constitutional requirements. 
Will require special consideration of Cre-— 
dentials Committee. 
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Executive Board Meeting 

President Leslie Dause an- 
nounces a regular board meeting of 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals for Saturday, 
February 15, at 9:00 A.M., CST, 
in the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Building, 2303 South 3rd 
Street, Louisville. All officers, rep- 
resentatives of the various districts, 
and the sponsors from the colleges 
in the state are urged to be present. 


District News 


Fifth District Reports 

The Jefferson County Elementary 
School Principals are continuing 
their study of communications un- 
der the Kellogg project at their 
regularly scheduled meetings. They 
are re-writing the handbook which 
is presently in use in the schools 
of Jefferson County. 

The Louisville Elementary Prin- 
cipals hold regular monthly in- 
formal discussions under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Paul Sparks, chairman 
of this group. Much worthwhile 
help is received in the sharing of 
ideas, plans, and procedures. When 
specific help is needed, administra- 
tors and supervisors are asked for 
their expert assistance. 


Murray Elementary Schools 
Report 

Visitation Day in the A. B. Austin 
and the W. Z. Carter Elementary 
Schools was planned in coopera- 
tion with the school staffs and the 
members of the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations. Each parent received 
an invitation from his child to 
which he was asked to reply. Par- 
ents served as hostesses throughout 
the day. 

Using the P.T.A. theme of “Know 
Your School,” for the year, teachers 
endeavored to give each visiting 
parent an opportunity to see classes 
in action. Regular class work was 
followed. With an enrollment of 
approximately 603 pupils, there was 
a response of 532 parents in at- 
tendance. 

Results of this fine plan is in- 
dicated in a quote from the local 


paper: “The parents, the PTA 
and all Murray citizens are proud 
of you (W. Z. Carter, superintend- 
ent of City Schools) and your fac- 
ulty. We want to tell you that we 
appreciate you and your continual 
efforts toward education in Murray. 
We thank you all and rejoice with 
you in this triumph.” 

Again Murray schools were suc- 
cessful in holding conferences be- 
tween parents and teachers. Ten- 
minute private conferences were 
held at which time the child’s work 
was shown, his school record evalu- 
ated, with a plan of what parent 
and teacher can do to help each 
individual child meet with greater 
success and satisfaction. 

A record attendance was reached. 
Due to illness, only 491 children 
were in school on the day of the 
conferences: however, 379 parents 
kept their appointments and came 
to gain a better understanding of 
their child’s needs, weaknesses, and 


strengths. 
o = ® 


And now may we have reports of 
what other districts are doing? 

Your contributions will be help- 
ful to your colleagues and will be 
appreciated by Mrs. Katherine L. 
Moore, editor, 2466 Grinstead 
Drive, Louisville 4. 


Coming Events 


The DESP of the NEA will hold 
its annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
March 23-26, 1958. Have you made 
plans to attend? If not, do so at 
once. All members of the organi- 
zation received notices in October. 

A Kentucky breakfast will be 
held during this convention. Please 
watch your Journal for further in- 
formation. 


Echoes of a Successful 
Conference in Richmond 

Dr. W. J. Moore, dean of Eastern 
Kentucky State College, gave us 
some most pertinent ideas. He 
stated that if the United States will 
spend as large a percentage of its 
national income for education as. 
the Russians are spending for 
theirs, then we can have an educa- 
tional program that will far surpass 
that of Russia. 

Dr. Moore further favored a well- 
rounded program, one which places 
emphasis upon all necessary di- 
mensions of life rather than a pro- 
gram that is narrow and out of 
balance. 





He said, too, that it is imperative 
that we develop scientists, mathe. 
maticians, and engineers. But we 
also need to develop sociologists, 
educators, economists, and captains 
of industry and devotees of the hu- 
manities and the fine arts. 

He concluded his address with 
the admonition that we make 
school a place of excellent living 
for children. 


Excerpts from Address 
Of Dr. J. H. Hadley 

The major problem faced by 
every school system today is that 
of providing the proper curriculum 
and instructional program needed 
to do the educational job required 
for the boys and girls enrolled in 
the schools. With this problem in 
mind, then, let us be challenged 
to try to be a little more intelligent, 
a little more energetic, a little less 
inclined to want to maintain the 
status quo, and a little less inclined 
to want to guide our actions in 
terms of personal opinions instead 
of something more valid. 


Caswell wrote nearly twenty 
years ago: “The design of the cur- 
riculum must be a function of the 
entire environment of the child, not 
just of the school and the general- 
ized aspects of the culture. It must 
include out-of-school activities as 
well as in-school activities.” 


We have a great responsibility 
in evaluating demands for change 
and in guiding the determination of 
appropriate action. Change can be 
fostered—encouraged, but change 
cannot be forced or pressured no 
matter how right we may be or 
think we might be. We must be 
ever mindful of the evaluation of 
change and of demands in terms of 
what is best for boys and girls. 

Creative teachers will be needed 
in greater numbers—teachers with a 
vision working with principals who 
possess adequate imagination, vi- 
sion, understanding, and the cour- 
age to act. 

Principals must realize _ that 
teachers need a part in the plan- 
ning, and that we need a philos- 
ophy that comes from study and 
experience with concrete situations. 

We speak in terms of democracy 
and individual rights and differ- 
ences and then proceed to go on in 
the same old way. In many, many 
places, the process becomes a one- 
man show. We all need a share in 
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the planning. Spread opportunities 
to develop leaders in many ways. 
Keep trying to find a better way. 
Find the best in our colleagues; 
help them to get it into action. 

We must be aware of what re- 
search says and offers to us in con- 
sidering any changes to be made. 
Change should not be the result 
of a personal opinion or something 
one has heard one time. Just be- 
cause something works in one place 
or at one time does not mean that 
it will work for us. 

Change should be in terms of 
what we know about child growth 
and development. We are com- 
mitted to respect the worth and 
dignity of each child. If curriculum 
is to meet the child’s needs, then 
a good school must be a laboratory 
of living. There must be working 
together for the common good, con- 
structive use of instruction, and a 
flexibility of the mind. __, 

We must not overlook the part 
the home plays in educating our 
boys and girls, for learning goes on 
at all times and occurs through ex- 
periences and is an individual 
matter. 

As a final check—Are we de- 
veloping in our boys and girls in 
the elementary school— 

l, a sensitivity to community wel- 
fare 
a harmony in what he says and 
what he believes 

. a working process in a demo- 

cratic plan 

, a readiness to learn at all ages 

and grade levels 

. a look to the future, for life 

itself has a forward look? 

A good teacher will try to “know 
the child as he is, wonder what he 
was, and envision what he may 


become.” 


Advice 
Let's forget the things we do not 


have 

And appreciate the more 

The blessings we enjoy each day 

In ever greater store. 

Learn as if you were to live for- 
ever, 

Live as if you were to die to- 
morrow. 

Fill each hour with what will last 

And use well the moments as 
they go. 


= 2 = 


Have you contributed your share 
to this page? 


February, 1958 


N,. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. What is the average per 
cent of contribution paid by all 
teachers? What will be the highest 
Social Security contribution under 
present statutes? 


A. The teacher's average con- 
tribution is 4.48% of salary; Social 
Security goes up to 4.25% of first 
$4,200 of salary. 


2. Q. I taught in Kentucky sev- 
eral years and moved to Ohio in 
1947. My husband is an engineer. 
Now we are moving back to Ken- 
tucky where we expect to live until 
retirement, or later. I need advice 
as to the best thing to do with re- 
gard to both Ohio and Kentucky 
Retirement Systems. I think teach- 
ers who have to move about would 
be better off under Social Security. 


A. If you leave your account in 
the Ohio System, you will be 
eligible for a pension at retirement. 
Transfer to Ohio as many years 
taught in Kentucky prior to 1947 
as they will take or as you can pay 
for. File Form A-2 for new mem- 
bership in Kentucky. You will 
likely qualify for benefits from each 
state. As to Social Security, you 
are protected by your husband’s 
membership, and if you were under 
Social Security personally, you 
would likely be worse off since your 
chance for loss is greater than your 
chance for gain. Write the Ohio 
Secretary, Mr. L. D. Shuter, at Co- 
lumbus for transfer blanks and 
estimates of cost to have Kentucky 
teaching validated in Ohio. 


3. Q. I am moving back to my 
old Kentucky home. I left in 1953, 
but I left my account there. Ex- 
actly how many years can I transfer 
to Kentucky for credit? 


A. Answer cannot be given with- 
out more information, but it ap- 
pears you cannot get credit in Ken- 
tucky for the years from 1953 to 
date. However, you do have many 
advantages if you return. 


4, Q. For two years I have been 
teaching in a dependent school in 
Germany. I have a leave for three 
years. How and when do I pay my 
dues? 

A. Write us giving dates. One 
must pay by June 30 of each year; 
that is currently. Dues must be 
matched, hence the need for cur- 
rent -payment. 

5. Q. I have taught my 30 days 
but they want me to finish out the 
school. How do I proceed? 

A. Write Miss Vera Beckham, 
Acting Executive Secretary, and 
Dr. Robert R. Martin, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, for in- 
structions. 

6. Q. Is the Retired Teachers’ 
Organization connected with the 
NEAP 

A. Yes; and there is a person on 
the staff of the NEA to work with 
the retired teachers. Also a com- 
mittee of eight persons chosen by 
the National Council from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement to 
conduct research into all matters 
pertaining to retired teachers. This 
will include financial needs, illness, 
housing, and many other important 
matters. 

7. Q. Is the insurance offered by 
the Retired Teachers’ Organization 
good? 

A. It has been investigated by the 
NEA and found to be satisfactory. 

8. Q. What are the assets of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System at 
January 1, 1958? What amount is 
in the Teachers’ Savings Fund? 

A. Approximately $4714 million, 
of which over $20 million is in the 
Teachers’ Savings Fund. 


First Claim Paid 








Continued from page 7 

—whether to use it toward buying 
a farm or business of his own or 
in some other way. He is deter- 
mined, however, that it be used 
in a manner that would meet with 
his aunt’s approval and that would 
mean the greatest possible benefit 
to the children. 

Insurance is a versatile force. It 
can pay burial costs, defray medical 
expenses, keep dependents from 
starvation, wipe out debts that 
would handicap those left behind, 
or it can provide the nice things 
of life for loved ones even after 
the benefactor can no longer walk 
beside them.—NBM. 





REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


@ Exploring Earth and Space by 
Margaret O. Hyde. Whittlesey 
House. $3. The story of the 
I. G. Y. is certainly timely, and here 
is an authentic presentation of the 
many related activities. Illustrated 


by Clifford Geary. 


@ Shark Fishing Off the Great 
Barrier Reef by Horace Mazet. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3. The 
story of two 15-year-old boys 
catching sharks along the coast of 
Australia is full of adventure and 
excitement. 


@ The Terrible Game by Dan T. 
Moore. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$2.75. Here is an unusual story of 
counterspies woven into much that 
is fanciful and real at the same 
time. 


@ The Trail of the Hunter's Horn 
by Billy C. Clark. Putnam’s. $2.75. 
The most recent addition to Ken- 
tucky’s group of writers here 
proves his talent. The story con- 


cerns Jeb, a mountain boy, and his 
early experiences with hunting and 
animals. Beautifully illustrated. 


@ Clarence Goes to Town by Pa- 
tricia Lauber. Coward-McCann. 
Clarence is a dog—and what hap- 
pens to him shouldn't have, but it 
is lively and funny from beginning 
to end. 


@ The Man in the Moon by Mar- 
garet G. Otto. Holt. $2.50. Here 
is an easy-to-read book of wonder- 
ful fantasy. The man in the moon 
decided to come down to earth and 
this is the story of the friends he 
met in Farmer Gubby’s vegetable 
patch. 


@ The Great Wheel by Robert 
Lawson. Viking. $3. This is a 
superior story of an Irish lad, his 
journey to America, and his part 
in the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1898. 


@ Kuni by Faith Yingling Knoop. 
Harlow. $2.16. A good, realistic 
story of a Cherokee Indian boy. 


@ Terrapin’s Pot of Sense by 
Harold Courlander. Holt. $3. 
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Negro folk tales are here related 
by a master. Attractive in every 
respect. 


@ Young Mr. Football by Marion 
Renick. Scribner’s. $2.75. Good 
sports stories for children of this 
age are somewhat rare; here is one 
superior in every way. 


@ Who Lives in This House? by 
Glenn O. Blough. Whittlesey. 
$2.50. Younger boys and girls will 
enjoy this attractively illustrated 
book of how animal families live. 


@ The Wonderful Cat of Cobbie 
Bean by Barbee O. Carleton. Win- 
ston. $2. Unusual is the word for 
this account of a boy and a cat 
who looked and acted like a witch. 


@ Danny Dunn on a Desert Island 
by Joy Williams and Taymond 
Abrashkin. Whittlesey. $2.75. 
Danny Dunn reappears in another 
thrilling story, this time as a mod- 
ern Robinson Crusoe. 


@ Alabama Raider by Betty B. An- 
derson. Winston. $2.75. Based 
on a naval encounter during the 
Civil War, this offers thrilling ad- 
venture as well as a peep at Amer- 
ican history. 


q Christopher Goes to the Castle 
by Janice Holland. Scribner’s. 
$2.75. This is a wonderful story 
of knighthood carefully explained 
and colorfully depicted. 


q The Pilgrims Know by Tillie S. 
Pine and Joseph Levine. Whit- 
tlesey. $2.25. Here is another 
good book combining interesting 
facts of life in the Plymouth Col- 
ony into a stirring account. 


@ Stories of Oklahoma by Zoe A. 
Tilghman. Harlow. $2.40. An 
interesting history for younger 
readers. 


@ What Could You See? by Jeanne 
Bendick. Whittlesey. $2. This is 
a colorful science picture book 
which provides much “adventure 
in looking.” 

@ Hawaiian Treasure by Vanya 
Oakes. Messner. $2.95. Inter- 


racial friendship is the theme of 
this story which presents a boy’s. 
eye-view of Hawaii. 


q Steve Fletcher, U. S. Marine by 
Charles F. Johnson. Winston, 
$2.95. In fictional form here js 
presented an invaluable introduc. 
tion to military life. Steve Fletcher's 
story is full of action and advep- 
ture. 


@ Comanche of the Seventh by 
Margaret Leighton. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. $3. This “true story 
of a great horse” concerns Coman- 
che, the only survivor of General 
Custer’s last stand at the battle of 
the Little Big Horn. Beautifully 
illustrated by Elliott Means. 


@ The Crocodile Tomb by Robert 
Shaffer. Holt. $3. Bruce Bran- 
don left his American home to find 
mummified crocodiles in the Land 
of the Pyramids. What happened 
to him there is reflected colorfully 
in this story which contains mys- 
tery and other fascinating ingre- 
dients. 


q Til Find My Love by Joan Ditk- 
sen and Laurie, Physical Therapist 
by Lois Hobart. Messner. $2.95 
each. Both of these are excellent 
books of ‘teen-age girls interested 
in college, romance, and careers. 


@ Francis Marion: Swamp Fox of 
the Revolution by Beryl Williams 
and Samuel Epstein. Messner. 
$2.95. The American Revolution in 
the southern part of the country is 
the background of this especially 
good historical novel. 


q Jean Henri Dunant by Josephine 
Rich. Messner. $2.95. A resident 
of Lexington has contributed this 
splendid biography of the founder 
of the international Red Cross and 
the first recipient of the Nobel 
prize for peace. 


@ Stirrup High by Walt Cobum. 
Messner. $2.95. A thrilling story 
of the West by a man who learns 
the hard way how to get along. 


@ Pathfinders U.S.A. by Harry E. 
Neal. Messner. $3.50. Older 
boys will find great help and in- 
spiration in these accounts of road- 
building, merchant marine, civil 
aviation, weather bureau, and coast 
and geodetic survey. 
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Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 
Commission News 


In the opinion of this writer, one 
of the primary purposes of public 
school education in America is the 
propagation of an_ established 
American culture and the prepara- 
tion of the youth of this country 
toward a more successful adult 
participation ‘in this culture when 
they reach maturity. This broad 
statement of educational philos- 
ophy does, of course, touch only 
one facet of what would be a com- 
plete philosophy of American edu- 
cation, but within its scope exist 
points of conflict that can be, and 
sometimes are, fraught with-danger 
for the individual teacher. 

During the past few years there 
have been infrequent attacks made 
on various aspects of public educa- 
tion in America. At times the at- 
tack has been directed toward the 
general philosophy of American 
education; at other times the target 
has been a single school system; 
at still other times an individual 
educator has drawn the barb. 
These thrusts have sometimes come 
from individuals, and sometimes 
from small, and more or less loosely 
organized groups. Too often these 
attacking individuals or groups 
have either been ill-informed about 
the American public school, its pur- 
poses and its personnel, or have 
been motivated by some special 
interest not conducive to the gen- 
eral good. Sometimes too these 
small groups have been hoping to 
exploit the public school in order 
to promulgate their own peculiar 
interpretations of history or to in- 
flict American youth with their 
own narrow concept of future social 


goals, 


When this occurs, and it has | 


happened throughout the country 
in school systems both large and 
small, the individual teacher needs 
some protection to ensure job se- 
curity. He needs this protection, 
through tenure, because the pe- 
culiar nature of teaching itself must 
leave the teacher free of doubt, un- 
certainty, and fear to teach the 
truth as he sees it to those who will 
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become the newest generation of 
adults. In other words, his right 
to a real academic freedom must 
be a true and an honest one. 

Yet the resentment and antagon- 
ism of small groups, even that of 
crusading individuals, can lead to 
unfair charges and possibly to the 
dismissal of highly capable teach- 
ers. When this takes place, the 
children in our schools do, in the 
long run, suffer. And additionally, 
should such incidents ever befall 
in substantial quantities, the in- 
herent right of American youth to 
a free public school education 
strong in the principles of our 
established American culture would 
be abrogated, for the schools would 
no longer be the instrument of all 
the people. 

Now that Sputnik is here and 
there are loud and constant cries 
for a general overhaul of public 
school curricula, with added stress 
to be placed on science and mathe- 
matics, the danger of loosely di- 
rected charges against teachers may 
increase. Not that the outcry for 
more and more science and math 
will per se be responsible. But in 
the general melee the little people 
of special or perverted interest will 
find fuller opportunity to take um- 
brage against either school or 
teacher. 

This gives us an additional 
reason for insisting on good tenure 
legislation that will protect the em- 
ployment of the teacher as long as 
he is competent and prevent his re- 
moval for irrelevant reasons. It 
also puts a stronger responsibility 
on the teacher for maintaining and 
improving a higher and higher level 
of professional service. And finally 
it challenges our professional or- 
ganizations to increase service in 
the field of teacher welfare. 

This challenge your professional 
organizations are meeting through 
increased activity, through hear- 
ings, through carefully drawn 
pamphlets designed to further edu- 
cate the teacher and the public. 
Performing these tasks for you at 


the state and national level are the 
KEA Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom Commission, the NEA Tenure 
and Academic Committee, and the 
Though the work of the NEA 
Defense Commission is highly im- 
portant to the teaching profession, 
too few are familiar with its re- 
sponsibilities and its accomplish- 
ments. For that reason, Miss Eliza- 
beth Dennis, who is a member of 
the Defense Commission, is writing 
an article about it that will occupy 
this space in the March KEA 

Journal. 
—Charlton Hummel 





A Front Row Seat 


Continued from page 9 

are going to take more science later 
because the approach being used 
tends to remove students’ fear of 
science as a subject. About 98% 
of the students in the program have 
expressed their approval of and the 
desire to continue the present ar- 
rangement. 

A part of the Jefferson County 
experiment is to find if an effective 
program can be presented with a 
minimum of production and tech- 
nical help. Each TV teacher has 
become her own producer; she not 
only plans her lessons, but also col- 
lects the materials needed and 
visualizes how and where they will 
fit into each lesson. A sheet is then 
prepared for the technician show- 
ing the kind of shots desired for 
the various parts of the lesson. 
Whenever possible, the technician 
is forewarned by such remarks as, 
“Let’s take a close look at this bee- 
hive,” or “Moving to our chart, we 
can see some of the characteristics 
of a mammal.” 

The technician is a highly im- 
portant member of the production 
team. As contrasted with com- 
mercial television where there are 
separate camera men, separate 
technicians for the audio and 
visual controls, a floor director, 

Please turn to page 30 











acceptance of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincola Tower 
Columbus 1 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding im 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. 
We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until 


NAT.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











News of KEA 
Departments and Sections 


FTA HONORS PIONEER—The Wayne County Club of the Future Teachers of America met in 
the Alexander Cemetery in November, to place a wreath on the grave of Micajah Phillips, Wayne 


County’s pioneer educator. 


Laying the wreath is chapter president, Brenda Anderson. 


Looking on are Barbara Vaughn, 


Parker Blevins, Charlene Williams, Carol Roberts, Kay Blevins, Joe Correll, David Shearer, Bess 
Oats, Jean Ragan, Mrs. Jack Goff, Barbara Horton, Robert Abbott, and Mrs. George Horton. Mrs. 


Goff and Mrs. Horton are club sponsors. 


Mr. Phillips, who died in 1883 at the age of 87, led the fight for the establishment of free 
public schools in Wayne County. He is buried near Wayne County High School which, quite 
appropriately, stands on what was once a part of the Phillips’ farm. 


Boone County FTA 
Reports Activities 

The Boone County High School 
Future Teachers of America Club 
met with their sponsor, Miss Joan 
Anderson, and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Judy Wal- 
ton; Vice-President, Jackie Wilson; 
Secretary, Joan Easton; Treasurer, 
Ed Bruen; Song Leader, Carolyn 
Holmes; Historian, Betty Lou 
Rogers; Parliamentarian, Margie 
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Kiem; Reporter, Penny Anderson; 
Librarian, Mary Lou Taylor. 

The FTA held a tea for all the 
teachers of Boone County in ob- 
servance of National Education 
Week. 

The FTA of Boone County has 
decided to set up a $50 scholarship 
to be awarded on Awards Night to 
a senior boy or girl who has done 
the most for the Club. 

Members of the Club are plan- 
ning to attend classes at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Extension 
Center to observe different teach- 
ing methods. A similar trip to the 
University of Cincinnati is also 
contemplated. FTA pins have been 
ordered for club members. 





It seems improbable that we, or 
any nation or group of nations, will 
attain peace until each man, in his 
own mind and heart, treats all men 
as his brothers.—Eddie Cantor 








Summer 60 
World’s Fair and Ten Countries, specializin 
in Scandinavia. Personally conducted by well- 


travelled college professor. Economical Costs. 
Write for itinerary and details: 


ERICKSON TOURS 
2105 East Walnut St., Evansville 14, Ind. 











Program Announced 
For Regional Meet 
Of HPER Group 


SAHPER president, Guy Nesom 
of Louisiana State College, Natchi- 
toches, will preside over the 1958 
Annual Convention of the Southem 
Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, meet- 
ing at the Kentucky Hotel in Louis. 
ville, February 25-28. The conven- 
tion has as its theme, “Fitness for 
Modern Living.” 

Mr. Nesom has planned out. 
standing section and general ses- 
sion programs. National leaders in 
each area—health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation—will be pres- 
ent as speakers and consultants. 
Highlights of the convention are: 


Tuesday: Shane MacCarthy, ex- 
ecutive director, President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness, is guest speak- 
er at the first general session. 


Wednesday: Dr. Arthur Stein- 
haus, director of Division of Health 
& Physical Education, George Wil- 
liams College, will address the 
general session on Health. In the 
evening is an innovation named 
Community Resources Night with 
five programs planned to run si- 
multaneously. These include an 
aquatic demonstration, health club 
tour, basketball game, dance dem- 
onstration, and gymnastic circus. 
Tickets will be available to conven- 
tioners and friends. 

Thursday: For the third general 
session, Dr. Karl Bookwalter, pro- 
fessor of physical education, Indi- 
ana University, will speak on 
“Improving Physical Fitness by 
Improving Physical Education.” 
Later on this same day is planned 
one of the highlights of the con- 
vention, the All-Convention Din- 
ner and Parade of Stunts by states. 
The Kentucky Asscciation of HPER 
is in charge of the special supper. 

Friday: The last general session 
will bring Dr. Jay B. Nash, execu- 
tive secretary, New York AHPER, 
to address the convention on “Rela- 
tionship of Recreation to Physical 
Fitness.” 


For complete details on the con- 
vention program consult your 
Journal of HPER. 

In the January issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal was listed the 
names of Kentucky teachers who 
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are working in the background to 
make this convention a success. 
When the meeting convenes on 
February 25, many other Ken- 
tuckians will appear in prominent 
positions. 

On Tuesday at the Therapeutics 
section are two professors of the 
University of Kentucky, Dr. Ernst 
Jokl and Dr. William McCubbin. 
Chairman of the division of Girls 
and Women’s Sports is Dr. Sue 
M. Hall, University of Louisville. 

On Wednesday at the School 
Health section among the panel 
members are two Louisvillians, 
Sara C. Stice; State Health Depart- 
ment, and Robert L. Sleamaker, Jr., 
principal of Theodore Roosevelt 
School. 

Thursday morning’s -program in- 
cludes a section on Industrial Rec- 
reation with Dr. Earl Kauffman, 
University of Kentucky, as secre- 
tary and includes panelists C. C. 
Cornett, personnel manager, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co.; R. A. Lentz, 
recreation coordinator, Ford Motor 
Co.; and J. M. Stoner, personnel 
services, General Electric Co., all 
of Louisville. Later in the morning 
at the general session on Physical 
Education the panel reactors in- 
clude Dr. Omer Carmichael, super- 
intendent of Louisville Schools; 
Herbert Lewis, supervisor of phy- 
sical education, Jefferson County 
Schools; Dave Lawrence, dean of 
men, University of Louisville; Rich- 
ard Lee Gentry, supervisor of 
health, safety, and physical educa- 
tion, Kentucky State Department, 
and John Trapp, principal of East- 
em High School, Middletown. 

A University of Kentucky Alumni 
Luncheon will be held Thursday 
noon in the Terrace Room of the 
Kentucky Hotel. 

Betty Kirlin, Kentucky Society 
for Crippled Children, and Kay 
Kauffman, Louisville Health and 
Welfare Council, are panel mem- 
bers on two recreation section pro- 
grams—the Youth Serving Agencies 


Recreation meeting on Thursday’ 


and Camping and Outdoor Educa- 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
tomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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tion on Friday. At the latter meet- 
ing another participant is Irene 
Reynolds, Louisville Schools in- 
structional staff. 

T. G. Godfrey, supervisor of 
health and _ physical- education, 
Louisville ‘Schools; is sécretary of 
the City, County, and State Direc- 
tors section. - 

Three Louisvillians are panel 
speakers for the Recreation in Re- 
ligious Organizations section—Gil- 
bert R. Solley, director of recrea- 
tion, Department of Welfare, Ken- 
tucky Children’s Bureau; Helen 


Mandlebaum, .executive director, 
Wesley Community House, and 
Sabrin P. Landry, Jr., professor of 
religious education, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. Also on 
Friday a speaker at the Public 
Recreation section is Charles Vet- 
tiner, superintendent of Jefferson 
County Playground and Recreation 
Board. 

At the Friday morning Safety 
section one of the panel members 
is Mary May Wyman, supervisor of 
safety and special education, Louis- 
ville Public Schools. 
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SOME OF THE IMPORTANT TEACHING AIDS 


Workbooks; Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
mature groups; Big Pictures; Textfilms; Rebus, 
Word, Phrase, and Sentence Cards; Readi- 
ness Picture Cards; Word Cards; Sight Vo- 
cabulary Word Cards; Picture Dictionary; 
Readiness, Achievement, and Unit Tests; com- 
plete Teacher's Guidebooks. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 





Brotherhood Week, Feb. 16-23 


Today you are betting your life 
on this country you live in. If we 
want to win the prize of national 
strength and security we've got to 
work together. Let’s respect each 
other’s race and color and creed. 
Let’s make Brotherhood Week last 
all year.—Groucho Marx 


MAKE MONKY WRITING 
.. hort paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, where 
and how to sell; and supply big list of 
editors who buy from beginners. Lots 
of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. 
Write to sell, right away. Send for free 


facts. 
BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 














All AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 
jeped on Approval 


ectrical appli- 
tg gh om 
cuits, TV tubes 
Measures A.C. and D 
voltages, currents, ~ 
sistance and leakage. 
Price complete artes 


on approval. 
NO MONEY WITH 
ORDER—NO C. rhe o 
Sony Fou pay $18.86 (oles pip) in mane thy 
you pay us mon‘ 
ents. Otherwise cetann of after 10 
ree trial, Moss Electronic Dist. Co., = 
Dept. D-432, 3849 Tenth Ave., N. Y. 34, N. Y. 

















SPOTLIGHTS 


* Quiet 
+ PLICKERLESS 
* PORTABLE 








Leet. VINTEX Sey 


over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES eg selling ian Vintex top avality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 
items—money back gvorantee. Write for wen 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 
Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 








The Journals advertisers offer 
very practical ideas for the teacher 
who watches for them. Some of 
the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write directly. If 
you use the convenient coupon be- 
low for ordering several items, your 
name will be passed on to the ad- 
vertisers, who will send you the 
material. 

89. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog 
of filmstrips for all major study 
areas. For details on obtaining a 
copy of an 88-page lesson plan book 
“Success in Language Arts” see ad 
in this issue. (Society for Visual 
Education ) 

92. Strong Super Trouper broch- 
ure describes a simple, easily op- 
erated, direct current, high inten- 
sity are spotlight for use in large 
theatres, auditoriums, and arenas. 
(The Strong Electric Corporation) 

93. Self-Improvement Personality 
Test for drivers and non-drivers 
from the outstanding new driver 
education textbook “Youth at the 
Wheel.” Also a circular listing titles 
in school shop, home economics, 
and arts and crafts. (Bennett 
Books ) 

3. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett ) 

8. Posture Posters Set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of healthful 
posture. (American Seating Co.) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

89. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books. 


The fields covered are mathematics, 
science, reading, music, history, 
geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, and many 
others, as well as many types of 
achievement, evaluation, and ob- 
jective tests for specific needs. 80 
pages. (The Steck Company) 

87. Brochure on a tour of South 
Africa. Arranged especially for 
teachers. Describes itinerary and 
costs for a 58-day tour. (Lanseair 
Travel Service) 

88. Folder describing two bus 
tours to Mexico in the summer of 
1958. The day-to-day itinerary is 
outlined, with the high points of 
each stop. (Louis Bultena) 

104. Information and itinerary of 
a 60-day trip to Europe. Included 
are ten countries, with special em- 
phasis on the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, plus the World’s Fair at 
Brussels (Erickson Tours ) 

105. Army Occupations and You. 
A well-indexed handbook (312 
pages) of the Army’s ten occupa- 
tional areas, with related civilian 
jobs. Designed to help young peo- 
ple plan their careers. Intended 
for guidance counseling work with 
students and reference for both. 
(Department of the Army) 

106. Military Guidance in Sec- 
ondary Schools. An over-all view 
of the problems of military guid- 
ance, with many practical ways of 
incorporating military guidance 
services and practices into the high 
school guidance and educational 
program. Written primarily for 
principals, counselors, coaches, and 
teachers. (Dept. of the Army) 
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Chicago 1, Illinois 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This ele ole aMre 


1 & BORROW'100,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS at at ia a a 


—none of these peo 


know you are @) for a 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 1 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 


SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 1 
ve transaction is completely 
® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 


signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 

paren BreHOEY are mented or pines. xs may fgg en ar ge are 

= ’ lem by mail. Today, this minute, out and mail the 

te PAY OLD DEBTS e dint pha vepl — Re short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
peartoct ena wr Pay pena ieadanked te pels Bom “4 to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
Entire loan can be vepedd at any time and aoe pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longest organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 








© No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers Kiss Y of 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE a STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


© The loan is made by mail from the pri- im 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. B-1363 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


romenn== FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To State Finance Company, Dept. B-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Payi 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska SaNik ‘owe | Per Mo. | To Whom Owing 


Please accept my applicatien for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made Py 
l can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $.....W. On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ 


Amount earned Number of months e of Relative. (Relationship) 
Age... per month $..........._ you receive salary... __ EE tou 
Name and add Street. Town State Occup. 


ress 
of school you teach 

















$. 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 











Name of Relative (Relationship)......... 





How long with 
present employ 


Previous 








Husband or wife's 
employment. 


RO aigig ca astinrs CB ct ctindiccintctats 





employment Street 


Salary 
per month $ Name of 








To whom are parmcnts on 
auto made? (Name) 


Relative (Relationship) ............_. 





RI aan caine, | FOR cscinertcers nisin 





Town Street. 





Bank you deal with (Name) 


Town Name of 





Relative. (Relationship) ......... 








Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $._......._. sib 


What security on bank loan? Street Town State........__._ Occup. ..______ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
ag to (Name) (Ada.) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Pay rent or real estate oe Pu Sear 

ress 
payment to? (Name) Town. beapcton cer, 


Purpose of loan State 
NOT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $................... | Payment $., Due Date. Due Date Date 


Inconsideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject te peoentnee by the company at its office and will be promptly 
the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned te the undersigned if the loan ot approved. 


Nebraska, 

Seen anes sere. The interest h shall be at the rate month on that part of the id 
e ini ereon at the rai Di unpa' 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 234% per month on that part over $150 

the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 

Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 

balance and interest. : consecutive days. 


















































Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
Tender the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
Under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 

PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES [ep 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





























RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 








February, 1958 













A Front Row Seat 


- - state adopted | ————— . 
; READING FOR INTEREST 10s eomon SS 


PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS dates all of these functions into one 
Books for grades 1-6—Use this series to awaken your youngsters’ technical operation. Such an opera- 
interest in reading from the very beginning. The earlier books | 400 1s made possible by close 
relate to the children’s own activities—what they see... what | Cooperation between teacher and 
they do . . . with whom they play. As the child progresses in technician, by the use of vidicon 
school, later books provide him with a sampling of literature | C#™eras, and by the fact that one 
from well-known children’s authors. The full program includes of the cameras has a zoom lens 


‘ : . Film- | 2ble, by remote control, to pan 
Texts, Practice Books, Teachers Guides, and a Readiness ile dielin ce dad an ex dows, 


- The zoom lens makes possible a 
aF ADING ROUNDUP close-up or wide-angle view. One 
of the cameras is placed in a sta- 
WITTY @ PETERSON ®@_ PARKER tionary position and is used for 
Book 1 for grade 7 . . . Book 2 for grade 8—This balanced read- wide-angle views or is focused on 


ing series captures each pupil's interest, and further develops | 2 translucent screen set in a dark 
reading skills. Outstanding selections of fiction, nonfiction, box used for films or film strips. 

























poetry, and plays are drawn from American and English litera- Two monitors are employed in 
ture—both classic and contemporary. Pupil activities for each | the studio and one in the control 
selection stimulate interest and arouse discussion, while bibli- | room; one is used as an aid for 






ographies encourage wider reading. A Teachers Edition or a | focusing the still camera and the 
separate Teachers Guide and Reading Tests are available for | other is used as an “on the air” 
each book. monitor. It is placed where both 
the teacher and the technician can 
D. c. HEATH AND COMPANY see it. The monitor in the control 
< : aa a room is for the purpose of focusing 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois each picture properly before it is 


- Representatives: : ae rg switched to the “on the ak” 
. F. Grizze eineathne. 



































































Although the operation is rather [ **Pert he 
| complex, it has worked well and @ that is c 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST | | 22% ico sci 
operator. The arrangement seems fg P#%S- *¢ 
° to be feasible from an educational {§ educators 
I Truly national norms standpoint, both in production and + 
, . military § 
Interpretation of test scores can be only as good as the quality of the cost. 
norms provided for the test. Stanford offers unexcelled normative data, Plans are now being developed modern c 
genuinely descriptive of current achievement in the nation’s schools. to evaluate the effectiveness of this I 
Through the cooperation of teachers, supervisors, and administrators of instruction by objective measure- » sur 
363 school systems across the country, norms have been developed that ment. While this project appears to high sche 
are based on a population totaling 345,731 pupils and broadly representa- have made a very successful begin- your stud 
tive with respect to geographical region, socio-economic level, type of ning and has a tremendous po- 
system, and intelligence level. tential, the Jefferson County staff fg) with 
” a admits that it is not a panacea. Mi States Ar 
2 Rigorous curriculum research Students will still have to prepare 
Each item in the Stanford series was selected because it represents an im- daily assignments and do a reason- 
portant element in a common curriculum derived by critical analysis of able amount of supplementary ~~ FIL 
current textbooks and courses of study. The authors and World Book reading. | 
Company’s editorial staff with the cooperation of test experts and school Using the TV teacher-classroom 7 ; 
4 systems throughout the country, have worked intensively in producing teacher team allows better instruc- ¥ 
four new batteries of tests attuned to recent curriculum changes. Con- ]-| tion in subject matter fields and en- A 
tinuing research programs further demonstrate the validity of the tests. richment courses. But an interest- | N 
1 ing, informative lesson under this §! [] s 
For additional information concerning other features which have made pioneer TV project has the same | ti 
° STANFORD the standard of excellence for 30 years write to the Division chamctualadicn an ik Las’ wvter the a k 
4 re eee ae ae traditional plan. Good teaching . 
: 4 WORLD BOOK COMPANY must always be good teaching—an | 
enthusiastic, well-prepared, and JJ! wane 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 well-informed teacher team is still 
DAVE BORLAND, Kentucky Representative the answer to any educational Hj Y— 
problem. Lee ae a 


















Kentucky School Journal 





TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance? 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 








Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 





FILL OUT COUPON 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—(Teacher military orienta- 
tion reference booklet) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 


NAME_ 


Pease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
_ the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Army Occupations and You— 
(Teacher reference booklet on Army 
occupations) 


This . .. Is How It Is — (Student 
booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


td 


[J 


Reserved For You—(Student book- 
let describing Army job training 
opportunities) 


Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- 
let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 





HIGH SCHOOL. 





Si —~Chiniekaieienstenarnonniaien aesianiman 


POSITION. 
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ramMLoy— 
THEORY OF MUSIC 


THREE BOOKS IN ONE! 
Theory and Harmony — History of Music— 
Musical Form. 


A sound musical foundation for those 
students who are interested in, but who 
may not make music their profession. 
Furnishes a sound, broad foundation for 
those who do intend to continue this art. 



























THE GINN 
BASIC 
READERS 














My Little Red Story Book, Revised Edition (Pre-Primer I) 
My Little Green Story Book, Revised Edition (Pre-Primer I) 
My Little Blue Story Book, Revised Edition (Pre-Primer III) 
The Little White House, Revised Edition ( Primer ) 

On Cherry Street, Revised Edition (First Reader ) 

We Are Neighbors, Revised Edition (Second Reader I) 
Around the Corner, Revised Edition (Second Reader II) 
Finding New Neighbors, Revised Edition (Third Reader I) 
Friends Far and Near, Revised Edition (Third Reader II) 
Roads to Everywhere (Fourth Reader) 

Trails to Treasure (Fifth Reader) 

Wings to Adventure (Sixth Reader ) 

Doorways to Discovery (Seventh Reader) 

Windows on the World (Eighth Reader) 


Workbooks, Manuals, Tests, Cards, Chart, Records available 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay St. Columbus 16, Ohio 


Represented by Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Kentucky 





Teaching Understanding 


Continued from page 10 

songs from the various lands, 
which they had learned in their 
classwork. 

Needless to say the parents were 
very pleased with the work of their 
children in learning about children 
of other lands and the pupils of 
grade six had mastered a difficult 
part of their social studies cur- 
riculum in a very enjoyable man- 
ner. 

Among the many values gained 
by the pupils from this unit of 
work was the understanding of the 
people of faraway lands. Also the 
realization that the children of 
these countries are much like them- 
selves although they do wear dif- 
ferent clothes and have different 
costumes. 

One boy of the class summed up 
the unit by saying, “It was fun to 
be a boy from India for one night, 
but I am still glad that I am an 
American.” 








If you want to live the American 
way, speak up for brotherhood, 
speak out against prejudice.—Bob 
Hope 








s 10,000 POSITIONS 
available for SUMMER EMPLOYMENT! 


The Summer Employment Directory 
contains the names and addresses 
of employers, from coast-to-coast, 
who need additional help during 
the summer months. Over 1,000 
organizations, at their request, have 
been listed in the directory. 


Wide Variety To Pick From 







Dude Ranches Summer Resorts 
Summer Camps _ Hotels 
National Parks Industries 











and many, many more! 


Specific positions listed clearly 

under most organizations. New 

1958 edition available now in lim- 

ited quantity. Send NOW 
for the valuable 


SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


DIRECTORY 
price $3.00 


















TO: National Directory Service, Box 65, 
Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1958 —— Employment 
Directory No. 16. 1 entlose $3.00. 





Address. ny 





City. Zone... State oscil 
(please print) $1/658 
ed 
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“Every 3rd, 4th and Sth grade teacher should 
order these filmstrips on PHONICS today 


...and use them to 
Now put different beginnings on make children want 
ee | to read; speed up 
: learning in the entire 
class.” 


Says Devona M. Price 


Director of Instruction, Oak Park, Illinois 
Elementary Schools and co-author of the filme 
strip set, ‘Phonics: A Key to Better Reading,” 











A complete set of 6 filmstrips for only *28°° 


with valuable 88-page teaching guide FREE... 


e “Phonics: A Key to Better Reading,"’ set of 6 full- regardless of ability, a chance to participate. 

color filmstrips offers simple and satisfying ways to 

recognize new words which children encounter daily. @ Ready for immediate use. It takes no work, no 
training, no extra time to put on a filmstrip program. 

@ Presents the principles of pronouncing and dis- 


covering the meaning of these new words, and illus- 
trates the applications of these principles. 


@ With these filmstrips, you can help your class to 
read, write and spell better for you—and their next 
teacher, too. 


e Includes these filmstrips: “Let’s Start with Key 
Words” (44 frames); “Make Words Work for You"’ 
(40 frames); “Your Eyes and Ears Are Good Helpers” 
(42 frames); “Vowel Sounds Help You"’ (34 frames); 
“Test Yourself on Sounds"’ (29 frames); and “Help 
Yourself Read"’ (35 frames). 


@ Prepared by Devona M. Price and Hilda B. Pogue, e@ The complete set costs just $28.50 and includes six 
these filmstrips are organized to give every child, filmstrips plus free 88-page teaching guide. Postpaid. 


1I5-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE USE THIS EASY-ORDER FORM NOW! 


For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 48 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check 1 money order D in the amount of $__ 
for the following postpaid materials: 


ciiitioadintiagzetsso beng No. os, 6 filmstrips on “Phonics: A Ke' 
(Quantity) orate cee ead Zi with free 88-page teaching guide, com An 


You may order filmstrips individually, if de- 
sired, $5.00 each postpaid. Begin your set with 
“Let's Start with Key Words,”’ No. A115-1. 
Deals with the meaning of phonics and key 
weds in phonics instruction. 


Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 





a oe “haa No. All5-1, “Let's Start with Key Words,” at $5.00 
(Quantity) each. 
D Please send 1958 SVE Educational Catalog. 


Name. 





(Please print) 
School. 





Address. 





City. Zone. State. 





Your title. 





(Teacher, principal, audio-visual director, etc.) 
2 1S OM ee em OS) me Se ye 











If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 
























EULAH M,. FERGUSON 
5820 PRESTON HGWY. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Day and Night, 
A Busy Place 


The Margaret I. King Library is 
one of the busiest spots on the 
University of Kentucky campus, 
both day and night. Last year, 
total loans of the Circulation De- 
partment reached 135,075, an 
all-time high.. On February 22, 
1957, the library celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment, looked back through 
the years at a long and enviable 
record of achievement, and, 
more important, looked ahead 
to a time of even greater service 
to the people of Kentucky. 





















SPECIAL SERVICES TO KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


THE UK LIBRARY, now nearing the three-quarter-million mark in its holdings of 
books, announces the following services to schools of Kentucky: 


@ Any teacher who needs a specialized study either for school or personal use may ask 
for an interlibrary loan through her school librarian or local public library. It will only be 
necessary for the school or public librarian to give author, title, and date of the book and 
send the request to reference librarian, Margaret I. King Library, University of Kentucky. 






@ The reference librarian also will be glad to supply bibliographical information concerning 
subjects for which teachers have no specific references to printed materials. 





@ In addition to its holdings of books, the UK libraries own hundreds of thousands of manu- 
scripts and pamphlets, including government documents, which do not appear in the public 
card catalog. Microfilm of this material can be supplied at a nominal cost. In most com- 
munities microfilm readers are available in the local banks. 







1958 Summer Session—June 9-Aug.- 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 



















































